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Somesopy has said that history for the last three or four 
centuries is only a grand conspiracy against truth, and we 
are every day more and more, convinced, that, whether its 
authors have been Catholics or Protestants, believers or un- 
believers, it needs to be rewritten from the original docu- 
ments. Certain it is, that Catholics have never yet done 
justice to the defenders of their cause in troublous times, 
and that, when the full historical truth comes to be told, it 
will be altogether more favorable to them than they have 
dared to believe. 

Nearly all our popular histories, even those circulating 
among Catholics, especially in England and this country, 
have been written from the point of view of the secular or- 
der, by unbelievers, misbelievers, or at least by men whose 
devotion to the state was more lively than their devotion 
to the Church. The truly orthodox have seldom written 
history ; and if men of unimpeachable faith have some- 
times written it, they have done it, not primarily as Catho- 
lics, but as Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Germans, Poles, 
or Englishmen, in whose hearts for the time being their 
country predominated over their Church, and their patriot- 
ism got the better of their religion. Even ecclesiastical 
history proper, in so far as adapted to popular reading, has 
fallen into the hands, when not of open heretics, of Galli- 
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cans, — if we may use the term without implying or in- 
tending to imply any peculiar reproach to France or to 
Frenchmen, for the thing we mean has been confined to no 
nation, — or at least of men moved by Gallican tendencies, 
and more intent on vindicating the conduct of their politi- 
cal sovereigns towards the Church, than on placing in its 
true light the character of the Popes who were forced from 
time to time to resist them. We have met with no history 
circulating among the people, civil or ecclesiastical, written 
from the true Catholic point of view, with that deep love 
and reverence for the chair of Peter which every Catholic 
ought to-entertain, and which are invariably warranted by 
the facts in the case. 

This may, perhaps, be easily accounted for. History is 
a record of the past, and its proper subject is the dead, not 
the living. The Church has never been numbered with 
the dead. Always and everywhere present, immutable 
and immortal, she has, and can have, strictly speaking, no 
past, and is and can be no proper subject of history. She 
has no need of history for her own instruction and edifica- 
tion. They who partake the most of her spirit, and have 
the most lively sense of her Catholicity in time as well as 
in space, must always be precisely those who are the least 
disposed to devote themselves to the long and wearisome 
study of the chronicles and monuments of past ages. They 
live in the present and the future, and all of the past of in- 
terest to them is present in the Church, which is one in time 
and space, teaching all ages and nations, and maintaining 
all truth. They have for themselves no motive to study 
history. They have no need of its lessons. The Church 
teaches them, here and now, all they need to learn, and 
they have only to learn and understand what she teaches 
to be able to perform well their part either as churchmen or 
statesmen. 

Moreover, the sincere, earnest-minded Catholic, whose 
faith is firm, who knows that his Church is indefectible, 
that she is founded upon a rock, and the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against her, that she is sustained by God 
himself without the aid of the puny arm of man, has al- 
ways other and more pressing work than that of poring 
over the records of the past, — that of relieving present suf- 
fering, and of inducing men to live for the glory of God 
and the salvation of their souls. He finds always, here and 
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now, more than he can do, and has no time or thought to 
spare for any thing else. He cannot, therefore, consent to 
devote himself either to the study or the writing of history, 
any farther than he finds it necessary in order to refute or re- 
pel contemporary heresies. As far as necessary for this pur- 
pose, he will, indeed, study it, and even write it; but all 
beyond is to him a matter of comparative indifference. He 
is prepared to let men read history in their own way, so far 
as their reading leaves him room to defend the dogmas, 
the unity, catholicity, apostolicity, and sanctity of the 
Church. He therefore lets much pass that he might well 
dispute, and concedes much that a little closer study of 
documents would prove to be false; because he sees that 
to concede it does not really affect any thing he holds it 
necessary to defend. Nothing is, then, more natural, than 
that popular history, from the half-Arian Eusebius down to 
Fleury, from the Nestorian Socrates down to the Gallican 
Lingard and the infidel Voltaire, Gibbon, or Hume, should 
be written by men without faith, by misbelievers, or at best 
by men whose affections for the Church, especially for the 
Holy See, are cold and languid, if they even exist. 

In this way, too, we must explain those numerous un- 
warranted concessions and uncalled for apologies made in 
regard to historical personages and events, by professedly 
Catholic writers, and which constitute the chief difficulty 
the modern Catholic encounters in his controversies with 
Protestants. These concessions have passed into history 
as undisputed and indisputable facts, and have misled Cath- 
olics as well as their enemies. Hence we find even Catho- 
lics apologizing for men in whom they should glory, and 
resorting to much narrow and unsatisfactory special plead- 
ing to explain away events which demand only frank ac- 
knowledgment and warm admiration. How many among 
us have felt it necessary to apologize for the acts of the 
sainted Hildebrand, the illustrious Innocent the Third, the 
noble Boniface the Eighth, and the heroic Julius the Sec- 
ond, — acts among the most admirable recorded in history, 
and which endear these great Pontiffs to every truly Cath- 
olic heart! What Catholic needs to be told that the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs most censured by the world are always 
those most dear to the celestial Spouse of the Church ? 
Whom does the world more deeply hate, or more bitterly 
persecute, than our Blessed Lord and Master, whom it cru- 
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cified between two thieves, and continues to crucify afresh 
every day? If they call the master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more them of his household? Always will the 
most worthy Popes be those most hated and calumniated 
by men of the world, by heretics, unbelievers, temporal 
sovereigns, lukewarm, and, as we say to-day, liberal Cath- 
olics. Whom God loves, the world must always hate. 

The causes which have operated to throw the concoct- 
ing of popular history into the hands of the unorthodox or 
the worldly-minded, have operated also to render all gen- 
eral, or, as it is not inaptly called, profane, literature un- 
catholic and heathenish. In no age or country has popu- 
lar secular literature been truly catholic. The popular 
literature in what Digby calls the “ ages of faith” was un- 
christian in its substance, and breathed the spirit of Greeco- 
Roman gentilism, Celtic and Scandinavian superstition, or 
Arabic and Moorish sensualism. The songs of the 'Trou- 
badours, the Trouveres, Minnesingers, minstrels, and bards, 
the ballads of Spain, Armorica, and England, which are 
sometimes adduced as specimens of Christian literature, 
were as little Christian in reality as the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, the odes of Horace, Pindar, or Anacreon. 
Not a few of the popular tales of our own day, written by 
Catholics for the especial instruction of our Catholic youth, 
are surcharged with carnal Judaism. They feed their ami- 
able little boys and girls with sugar-plums, and reward 
them with sugar-kisses. ‘They may be passably sound in 
their didactic chapters, they may contain some wholesome 
commonplace morality, and abundance of fine sentimental- 
izing about piety and devotion; but their practical influ-. 
ence on their readers is to enervate their minds, to render 
their hearts weak and their imaginations morbid, to confine 
their aspirations to this world, and to induce them to look 
for an earthly recompense,—a happy marriage, riches, or 
worldly distinction. Seldom does the author, or rather au- 
thoress, dare propose spiritual consolation here, and eternal 
life hereafter, as the adequate reward of suffering virtue 
and patient piety. 

This all lies in the natural course of things. No matter 
who creates it, all secular, general, or popular literature, 
when sundered from sacred letters, is sure to be heathen in 
its spirit and tendency. It is so when created by a Dante, 
a Tasso, a Racine, as well as when created by a Boccaccio, 
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a Pulci, an Ariosto, an Alfieri, a Rabelais, a Montaigne, a 
Voltaire, a Goethe, a Schelling, a Carlyle, or an Emerson. 
The sincere, the firm, the devout believer, the moment he 
so far forgets himself as to leave sacred letters and devote 
himself to profane or secular literature, becomes for the 
time being practically a heathen. It cannot be otherwise, 
because the secular sundered from the spiritual, and culti- 
vated by and for itself, although in an inferior sphere, is 
the very essence and source of heathenism. Our Lord has 
defined heathenism for us, and shown us that its essence 
consists precisely in seeking the secular order as an end, or 
in seeking secular or earthly goods for their own sake. 
“ For after all these things do the heathen seek.” (St. Matt. 
vi. 32.) Impossible is it then to waive the spiritual, and 
fall back on the secular, without lapsing into heathenism. 
Even Digby’s pious bishops, whom he praises for having 
cultivated polite literature in their youth, seldom fail to tell 
us in their old age that they regret having done so. 

We do not set our faces against all literature, as not a 
few will allege ; but against all profane literature, sundered 
from sacred letters, and cultivated separately and for its 
own sake ; just as we reprobate philosophy separated from 
Catholic theology, and the whole secular order, emanci- 
pated from the spiritual, and cultivated as a separate and 
independent order, subsisting morally by and for itself. 
What, indeed, on this subject, is the Christian law? Is it 
simply that the secular should be held inferior to the spirit- 
ual? Not by any means. The Christian law demands 
that the secular should be morally subordinated and made 
subservient to the spiritual, and recognizes in it no right, 
no legitimacy, except in. so far as so subordinated and 
made subservient. Prior to sin, the body, represented by 
the secular order, physically subsisted, indeed, but in com- 
plete subjection to the rational nature, and moved only at 
its bidding, with no original or independent motions of its 
own. It was in all respects subject to reason, and moved 
only in subordination and subserviency to it. This is the 
normal relation of the spirit and the flesh, and the exact 
type of the normal relation of the spiritual order and the 
secular. In consequence of sin, this normal relation has 
been disturbed; the body has escaped from its original 
subjection ; the flesh has rebelled against the spirit, and 
now claims to be recognized as independent, and treated 
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as subsisting by and for itself. It cannot now in this life 
be reduced again to its original subjection, but remains re- 
bellious even in the saint till death. Hence, to maintain the 
spiritual integrity to which through the grace of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ we are restored, we must resist 
its motions to independence, and mortify its original and 
independent desires, — subject it, morally, to the spirit, and, 
in obedience to the law of the spirit, sternly resist all its 
importunities, and in no instance suffer ourselves to yield 
to its demands as a separate and self-subsisting power. 
We may use the body for spiritual ends, but never suffer 
the body to use the spirit for bodily or carnal ends. 

The same is to be said of the secular order in general. 
‘We cannot and should not physically annihilate the secu- 
lar, for we have bodies as well as souls; but we must an- 
nihilate it morally, as we must the flesh. We may consult 
and use it for spiritual purposes, as a means to spiritual 
ends, but are not to cultivate it for its own sake, or as hav- 
ing its end in its own order. The secular does not subsist 
morally by or for itself, and was never created by God for 
its own sake. It was created and subsists only for the 
spiritual, and in so far as it can not be used for, or made 
subservient to, a spiritual purpose, it has no moral, or, if 
you prefer, no Christian significance, and is to be ignored, 
resisted, or mortified. This world, the men and women in 
it, states, kingdoms, empires, the Church herself, all the 
works of nature and of grace, are for no other purpose than 
that of the spiritual order, the glory of God in his saints. 
The right, the legitimacy, of the secular order is in its 
subordination and subserviency to spiritual ends, them-., 
selves subordinated and referred to the glory of God as ul- 
timate end of creation and of grace. For this end, the ul- 
timate end of all, the spiritual order may use the secular, 
has dominion over it, over all nature, and may press it into 
its service, and so far as so used or so pressed it is honor- 
able, is sacred, is holy ; but beyond, in so far as it refuses 
to be so used or pressed, and claims to be respected for it- 
self, it is the principle of heathenism, opposed to the Chris- 
tian law, and to be resisted, mortified, morally annihilated. 
Hence whoever so devotes himself to the secular beyond its 
use for spiritual ends, or to it for its own sake, is at least 
an incipient heathen, and needs only time and opportunity 
to become a full-grown heathen. 
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Now all strictly profane or secular literature hasits prin- 
ciple and end in the secular order, as subsisting by and for 
itself, not as a means to a spiritual end, and therefore is and 
must in the nature of the case be really heathen in its prin- 
ciple and tendency. The more we have of it, the more 
highly we prize it, the more assiduously we cultivate it, the 
farther are we removed from the spiritual order, the more 
averse do we become to Christianity. The enemies of our 
holy religion understand this full well, and hence their loud 
praises of profane literature, and their perpetual ranting and 
canting about popular education ; hence do they never cease 
to charge the Church with being opposed to the education 
of the people and hostile to intellectual light and culture. 
But it is never intellectual light, truly such, nor Christian 
education, that the Church opposes, for these she labors 
unweariedly to promote ; it is, as these enemies themselves 
know, only the false light of heathenism, which dazzles to 
blind, and shines only to lure men to destruction, and the 
heathenish education, which educates for the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil, instead of God and heaven, that she 
sets her face against and anathematizes. 

Protestants are fond of claiming the revival of classical 
studies in the fifteenth century as one of the most active 
and influential causes of what they call the Reformation. 
They are no doubt right in this; not indeed, as they pre- 
tend, because these studies marked or effected an intellec- 
tual progress, not indeed because the people were or be- 
came more generally educated or more truly enlightened 
than they had previously been; but because these studies 
tended to draw off the mind and heart from sacred litera- 
ture, and to turn them from the spiritual to the secular, from 
the Christian to the heathen. It is very possible that the 
people, or at least the learned men, of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, were better educated, as heathens, and 
better instructed in heathenism, than they were in the Mid- 
dle Ages; but this does not in the least imply that they 
were more generally or better educated as Christians, or 
that they were better able to appreciate moral and religious 
truth, or better prepared to discharge the various duties of 
their respective states in life, and to attain to the end for 
which man and all things are created. Quite the reverse 
is the fact. He who should pretend that Luther and 
Calvin, Melancthon and Beza, were more enlightened theo- 
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logians, and better understood moral and religious truth, 
than St. Anselm and St. Bernard, St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventura, or that Philip of Hesse and Henry the Eighth 
of England were more enlightened Christians than St. 
Henry of Germany and St. Louis of France, would need 
to be shut up in a mad-house, or at least to be subjected to 
physic and good regimen. That the chiefs of Protestantism 
were superior in light and cultivation as heathens to the 
medieval doctors and princes, may be conceded ; that they 
were superior as Christians, in the discipline of grace, in the 
knowledge of God, of the divine law, of duty, it were ridic- 
ulous to pretend. 

It is easy to understand, on principles quite creditable to 
the Church, why the revival of letters, the renaissance, as 
the French call it, was influential in preparing Protestant- 
ism.. It was an effect and a cause of the revival of the 
secular order. It threw men back on the order outside of 
the Church, back on nature as unelevated by grace, and 
made them prefer the city of the world to the city of God. 
It was a revival of heathenism, not, indeed, solely because 
it revived a literature actually created by ancient Gentiles, 
but because it emancipated the secular order from the spir- 
itual, and left men to their corrupt nature, the inexhaustible 
fountain of all heathenism. Heathenism is nothing but 
the expression of fallen nature, neglecting grace and follow- 
ing out its own instincts and tendencies,— following its 
own inherent law, and acting out itself. It has its source 
in the natural heart, in the flesh, which subsists in every 
man, though mortified and kept under by grace in the 
saint. When faith is strong and active, and the Church |, 
and her ministers are free to fulfil their mission, it is in a 
measure kept down, and prevented from displaying itself 
on a large scale ; but whenever, whether through increased 
worldly prosperity, or other causes, faith sickens or dies, 
and the Church is impeded in her free action by the tyr- 
anny of the state, whenever the affections are turned 
away from the Church, and the restraints of the spiritual 
order are disregarded or but slightly heeded, it spontane- 
ously revives, and becomes predominant; because aside 
from the Church, whether before or since its institution as 
the Christian Church in distinction from the Patriarchal 
religion and the Synagogue, there is nothing but fallen na- 
ture, of which it is the natural expression. Heathenism is 
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natural to man in his fallen state, and consequently what- 
ever throws him back on his fallen nature, or stimulates it 
to vigorous and energetic action, necessarily draws him off 
from Catholicity and plunges him into heathenism. An- 
cient heathenism, Eastern or Western, was nothing but 
the natural result of the falling away of the nations from 
the patriarchal religion, and modern heathenism is nothing 
but the natural effect of breaking away from the Church 
and following corrupt human nature; as the Transcenden- 
talists say, acting out ourselves. The revival of classical 
literature in the fifteenth century tended naturally to 
strengthen the corrupt tendencies of the human heart, 
and therefore to bring up the secular order, and thus to 
weaken the hold of religion on the intellect and the heart. 
In doing this, it necessarily prepared the way for Protes- 
tantism. 

Protestantism is, no doubt, a heresy, but all heresy is at 
best only inchoate heathenism, and needs only time and 
freedom to become fully developed heathenism ; for it is 
the assertion of the natural against the supernatural, the 
secular against the spiritual, the human against the divine. 
Protestantism is civilized heathenism in its natural form, 
since the Church, as ancient Assyrian, Chaldean, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman gentilism was the natural form of civil- 
ized heathenism before her. It is only the Church that 
introduces into the world another than a heathen element ; 
remove her, and nothing but heathenism does or can remain. 
The essence of all heathenism, whether before or since the 
Christian Church, is in the emancipation of the flesh, of the 
secular order, and the subjection of the spiritual. Protes- 
tantism, whatever. its pretensions, is therefore really hea- 
thenism, and nothing else; or, if it please its friends better, 
since it professes to believe in the Messiah, we will consent 
to call it carnal Judaism, which holds the Messiah to be a 
temporal instead of a spiritual prince, the founder of an 
earthly instead of a heavenly kingdom, places the secular 
above the spiritual, and puts the creature in the place of 
the Creator, — the essential principle of all heathenism and 
of all idolatry. It bears the same relation to Christianity 
that carnal Judaism bore to spiritual Judaism. 

No doubt, there are Protestants who will not recognize 
the truth of this statement; no doubt, there are many who 
have no suspicion that, in being Protestants, they are neces- 
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sarily heathens or carnal Jews; but this amounts to noth- 
ing. They who crucified our Lord between two thieves, 
and cried out, “ His blood be upon us and our children,” 
had no suspicion that they were carnal and not spiritual, 
and knew not what they did; but this did not alter the fact; 
and as they were not excused for crucifying our Lord be- 
cause they knew not what they did, so will not our modern 
Protestants be excused, because they know not what they 
are. They might know if they would, and they would 
know if they were not, like their prototypes, wedded to the 
world, and blinded by their lusts. 

It is easy, then, to understand why the revival of classi- 
cal studies, which was the revival of profane or secular . 
literature, must have favored heresy, and helped to prepare 
the Protestant apostasy, and even without supposing it to 
have effected or indicated any advance in true intellectual 
culture, in the love of virtue, or the knowledge of truth. 
It is easy to understand, also, why Protestants cannot 
taste the literature of the Church, and always seek to de- 
preciate the learning and intellect of her great doctors, and 
to wrest from her the education of youth, —to establish 
everywhere a system of secular education in schools exclu- 
sively under the control of the state, the representative of 
the secular order,—the real significance of their much 
vaunted common-school system, a system fitted and intend- 
ed only for the propagation of what is really heathenism. 

Ever since the prevarication of Adam there have been, 
in the language of St. Augustine, two cities, the city of the 
world and the city of God, and all history resolves itself 
into the history of the mutual hostility of these two cities. 
The city of the world is founded in corrupt nature, the _ 
city of God in supernatural grace. The latter is represent- 
ed by the Catholic Church; the former, in the main, by the 
state, although the state, rightly considered, and faithful to 
its mission, holds from and is included in the spiritual or- 
der, and has no other office than the application to secular 
affairs of the law of God, natural or revealed, as promul- 
gated and declared by the pastors of the Church. Its true 
position is that of the secular agent of the spiritual order ; 
but as the flesh in the individual has a perpetual tendency 
to rebel against the spirit, and to declare its independence, 
so has the state a perpetual tendency to rebel against the 
spiritual order, to emancipate itself from the Church, and 
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to assert its right to treat with her at least on the footing 
of perfect equality. In point of fact, then, the state or civil 
authority almost always represents the city of the world, 
and therefore, as against the Church, it is always sure to be 
supported by corrupt human nature, and by all who are 
emancipated from the religious order, or who feel but lightly 
the restraints of religion, and of course by all the cultivators 
and lovers of profane or secular literature. 

It consequently happens, that, in the struggle between the 
two cities, the whole force of the state and of general liter- 
ature, and especially of popular history, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical, is thrown on the side of the city of the world, 
and, in the struggle between the Church and the state, 
general literature and popular histories are thrown on the 
side of the state. In history, facts are suppressed, warped, 
or colored to exonerate the chiefs of the state, and to throw 
the blame on the chiefs of the Church. As the Church suc- 
ceeds only supernaturally and by violence to nature, and as 
the state succeeds naturally and always triumphs over the 
Church unless God interposes supernaturally to defeat it, 
the voice of those who side with the state finds always a 
response in every natural heart, and with the public at large 
is ordinarily sure to prevail over the voice of those who 
side with the Church and attempt the defence of her chiefs. 
Many are called; few are chosen. The bulk of the people 
in every age and nation, at least for the greater part of their 
lives, have only a dead faith, and walk after the flesh, not 
after the spirit,— pertain to the city of the world rather 
than to the city of God. They are thus predispdsed to 
listen to the partisans of the secular order, and to credit 
whatever they may find it convenient to allege in its de- 
fence. It requires no virtue, no intelligence, to credit them, 
and hence their accounts of the struggle become accredited 
history, and form the basis of all popular historical judg- 
ments. The true account, being unacceptable to the secu- 
lar order and to the natural heart, is discredited by all ex- 
cept the enlightened and devout few, on the same principle 
that a tale of divine and supernatural love touches only 
few hearts, while a tale of mere human love commands 
universal sympathy. 

What we allege is exemplified in all modern history. 
The truth has indeed been written, but the works in which 
it has been written are not in general circulation. They 
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are buried in public or private libraries, unread, or, if read, 
unheeded, by all except a few old-world students, whose 
statements have no weight with the multitude. The chiefs 
of the secular order have told their story, given in the evi- 
dence on their side, and all the world has heard and be- 
lieved it; the chiefs of the Church have had no public 
hearing, and their story and their evidence are known only 
in private, and toa few. Kings have had their historians, 
their defenders, their flatterers, but there is no work, to our 
knowledge, in general circulation, that does justice, or any 
thing like justice, to the chiefs of the Church, the Supreme 
Pontiffs. Even those works which profess to defend them 
against their calumniators are written, for the most part, in 
a secular spirit, and dwell on their secular rather than their 
spiritual virtues. The Popes, according to their popular 
advocates, are to be loved and reverenced because they 
were the patrons of literature and art, fostered material 
civilization, and promoted the temporal prosperity of na- 
tions. If their heroic resistance to civil tyrants is not tim- 
idly apologized for or explained away, if by some miracle 
it is commended, it is because thereby secular liberty was 
defended, not because thereby the freedom of religion was 
asserted and vindicated, and the Church saved from becom- 
ing the slave of the state. ‘The defence of the Church is 
rested on her services as a secular rather than as a spiritual 
institution,—on her services to modern civilization rather 
than on her services to the souls of men. St. Gregory’s 
alleged condemnation of all merely secular literature is 
humbly apologized for, and any amount of special plead- 
ing is resorted to in order to prove that the Holy Pontiff 
could not have meant what he said. Gregory the Six- > 
teenth, of immortal memory, is harshly treated because he 
devoted himself to the interests of the Church, rather than 
directly to those of the state, and thought more of saving 
men’s souls than of pampering their bodies. ‘The same 
thing is happening to our present Holy Father, since the 
silly notion that he was to place himself at the head of 
European Liberalism, and to bless its banners, is clearly 
seen never to have had any foundation. 

Kings and princes, no doubt, have been censured by pop- 
ular historians, and censured beyond all reason ; but not for 
their gravest errors and crimes. We rarely find them con- 
demned for seeking to emancipate themselves from the 
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spiritual order, and to enslave the Church, — for refusing 
to recognize her freedom and independence, and laboring 
to make the secular order independent and supreme. We 
hear much of the insolence of priests, the arrogance of 
churchmen, the pride and ambition of Popes in face of the 
civil power; very little of the insolence of statesmen, the 
arrogance, pride, and ambition of kings and princes in face 
of the Church. Secular princes and statesmen, poor souls! 
have been the meekest and humblest of men, always labor- 
ing for the good of the state, and prevented from succeed- 
ing only by the interference of wily priests, haughty 
prelates, and ambitious Popes! The severest critics of 
secular princes seldom blame them— unless they fail— 
for attempting to oppress the Church, to confiscate her 
goods, and to suppress her religious houses. ‘To do such 
things is meritorious, and has gained for many a crowned 
monster the praise of being enlightened, liberal, wise, and 
just. Popular sympathy, to-day, is far more active in favor 
of the court of Turin than that of Vienna, and Kossuth 
and Mazzini are our heroes, not Windischgratz and noble 
old Radetzky. Louis Napoleon is a tyrant because he 
has not oppressed the Church, and has refused to persecute 
her ministers; and his government must be overthrown be- 
cause it has respected religion. The great princes of pop- 
ular history are those whose policy has been the most hos- 
tile to the Church, and the most successful against the city 
of God. If any body doubts it, let him read the interest- 
ing and instructive work named at the head of this article. 

We do not suppose it likely that the heathenish judg- 
ments of historical personages and events, already rendered 
and accepted by the public, can be reversed in the minds of 
the great body of the people; but the appearance of this 
work by M. de la Tour, and various other recent publica- 
tions, does lead us to hope that something may and will 
be done to disabuse the great body of Catholics, and to 
correct the false notions current in the historical works on 
which they have generally relied. The histories they have 
read have all been written from the point of view of the 
secular order, the earlier from the point of view of the court, 
the later from the point of view of the mob; but there are 
some indications that hereafter they may read histories 
written from the point of view of the Church. Such his- 
tories. have become necessary, in some degree, to refute 
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ion ga heresies, and good and loyal Catholics may 
therefore find it their duty to produce them. Events and 
prevailing doctrines make it important {for the defence of 
religion that history be reéxamined and rewritten, and it is 
certain that, in so far as it is, the traducers of the Church 
and of her defenders will appear, as they are, unworthy of 
the least credit. As far as the work has been prosecuted, 
whether by Catholics or by Protestants, the characters of 
the Supreme Pontiffs and devoted Catholic princes who 
had been painted in the darkest colors have come forth 
cleared of the principal charges against them, and worthy 
of the reverence and affection of the Catholic heart. The 
Protestant Voigt has prepared the vindication of the great 
Hildebrand, St. Gregory the Seventh ; Hurter has done 
the same for Innocent the Third; Roscoe, as far as he 
goes, for Leo the Tenth and Lucretia Borgia; Ranke, in 
his History of the Popes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, has refuted much Protestant calumny; and M. 
de la Tour, in the brief work before us, has triumphantly 
vindicated the Guises, cleared the princes of the house of 
Lorraine, whether of the elder or the younger branch, of 
the aspersions cast upon them by Protestant malice and 
the jealousy of rival princes, and, Frenchman as he is, has 
passed a severe judgment, whether deserved or not, on the 
kings of France, both of the family of Valois and that of 
Bourbon, arrd on those able statesmen, Cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin. 

The natural tendency of all civil government, as of the 
corrupt human heart, is to assert and maintain the suprem- 
acy of the secular order. It naturally adopts heathen 
maxims, and applauds itself for directing its power to the 
promotion of temporal prosperity, as man’s chief good. In 
its view, man’s supreme good, at least so far as it has any 
concern with it, lies in this world, and its duty is to shape 
its policy to its realization. It therefore necessarily comes 
into conflict with the spiritual authority, or the Church, 
and therefore with the Pope, as supreme visible head of 
the Church ; for the Church teaches that our supreme good 
is not in this world, and that the inferior temporal good 
which is permitted us in this life is attainable only by not 
seeking it as an end, and by living solely for the world to 
come,—the glory of God and the salvation of the soul. 
The policy proper on the assumption that our good is tem- 
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poral must in the nature of the case be repugnant to the 
policy proper on the assumption that it is spiritual, and out 
of this world. The civil authority, therefore, must either 
yield to the spiritual, and use its power to further the ends 
proposed by the spiritual authority, or else the two author- 
ities must come into conflict with each other; for the 
spiritual authority cannot yield to the civil without ceasing 
to be spiritual. The state ordinarily refuses to yield, and 
so ordinarily the relation between the two authorities is 
that of mutual hostility. 

In the contest between the two powers, if the Church is 
free, and able to exercise her spiritual discipline without 
restraint, and if the clergy are independent of the state, and 
accountable only to the spiritual authority, she can main- 
tain faith in its vigor, and make certain of victory. This the 
state knows as well as she does, and hence its constant en- 
deavor is to subject her to itself, by controlling her temporal- 
ities and making it necessary for her ministers to obtain its 
permission to exercise their sacred functions; that is, by re- 
ducing her from the Catholic to a national church, from an 
independent spiritual kingdom to a function of the state, 
and converting the clergy into a branch of the civil police. 
This is the real meaning of the famous quarrel with the 
Emperors about investitures. The state claimed the faculty 
of investing the pastors of the Church, and if it could have 
obtained that faculty, it could and would have filled the 
churches with creatures of its own, and been able to force 
them to act according to its pleasure. It would have had 
a national, and therefore a state church, the submissive 
slave and obsequious tool of its will. We should have 
seen in process of time in every country what we early 
saw in the Greek empire, and what we see now in Russia, 
England, and every Protestant kingdom. 

The grand obstacle to the success of the state in its 
efforts to enslave the Church, and convert the clergy into 
mere parish constables, was and is the feeble old man who 
occupies the chair of Peter at Rome. Not Aman was 
more troubled to see Mardocheus sitting in the king’s gate, 
than the temporal sovereigns were to see that feeble old 
man sitting in that chair. The Papacy is the keystone of 
the arch; it is a centre of unity and authority, essential to 
the very idea of Catholicity, for Catholicity without unity 
is a metaphysical impossibility. They who talk of Catho- 
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licity without the Papacy, talk very foolishly, very absurdly. 
Without the Papacy the Church could have no organic uni- 
ty, could not hold together for a moment, but would break 
into national churches, and each national church would be 
bound hand and foot, as Anglicanism is, by the temporal 
sovereign. But so long as the Papacy remains intact, the 
Church is and must be Catholic, and cannot be national. 
By virtue of the Papacy it is one in all nations, over 
every particular nation, and therefore under the control of 
none. When the civil authority attacks it in any one na- 
tion, it attacks it in every nation, and the clergy and faith- 
ful of all the other nations can be summoned to its defence. 
The thing, then, to be done first of all by the civil authority 
in order to effect its purpose, is always to attack the Papacy, 
and make war on the Pope. This the temporal sovereigns 
have always done, save when they chanced to be truly 
pious, as St. Henry of Germany and St. Louis of France, 
and not always even then, or when they needed the Papal 
authority to protect them against a foreign or a domestic 
enemy ; well knowing that, when the clergy are withdrawn 
from their dependence on Rome, they also lose the protec- 
tion of Rome, and fall an easy prey to the prince, with no 
power to refuse to aid his projects of usurpation, oppres- 
sion, or temporal aggrandizement. 

Moreover, hostility to the Papacy was precisely the kind 
of hostility to the Church that could be carried on with the 
least risk of alarming the faith or the conscience of the 
faithful. Courtly prelates and the more worldly of the 
secular clergy, not always too regular in their lives, would 
seldom be absolutely unwilling to be released from the dis- 
cipline of Rome, and placed in dependence on the state, for: 
they knew well that their irregularities would receive no re- 
buke from the temporal prince so long as they flattered his 
passions, or applied themselves to the furtherance of his 
interests. Hence we have in our own days seen Austrian 
prelates oppose the repeal of the infamous Josephine laws, 
even after the government had become willing to repeal 
them. ‘The universities would also be willing to have the 
state rather than the Church for their sovereign, for it 
would trouble itself less with their rash, and often heretical 
speculations. The great body of the faithful in the humbler 
walks of life could understand very little of the controversy. 
They had no immediate and direct relations with the Pope, 
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and no clear or definite notions of his powers and pre- 
rogatives. They knew their king, their bishop, and their 
parish priest, and if these sounded no note of alarm they 
could take no alarm, and must naturally conclude that all 
was right. They could not be expected to see, because 
inconceivable without the Papacy, that the blows aimed at 
the Pope were necessarily aimed at the Church herself, or 
feel obliged to refuse to assist their sovereign in a war 
which they were told was in no sense a war against the 
Church, but against the ambitious and nefarious Pontiff 
who abused his spiritual power to violate the rights of their 
nation and of their prince. Hence, even when, if he had 
made open war on the Church, his subjects would have 
resisted him almost to a man, the sovereign was rarely un- 
able to bring the whole material, and even moral, force of 
his kingdom to bear against the head of the Church; and 
if he sometimes was unable, it was in general owing to 
the regular clergy or the poor monks, who mingled with 
the people, and, holding immediately from the Pope, were 
almost always indefatigable defenders of the Papal rights. 
This is wherefore the monks or regular clergy, after the 
Popes, have been the principal objects of that secular hatred, 
of which we saw a striking example in the last century, in 
the hostility of all the so-called Catholic sovereigns to the 
illustrious Society of Jesus, and which became so violent 
that Clement the Fourteenth was obliged, as a measure of 
peace, to suppress the order. Erasmus, Ulrich von Huten, 
and others, who prepared the way for Luther and Calvin, be- 
gan by showering ridicule on the monks, and by endeavor- 
ing to destroy their influence with the people. So the dem- 
agogues preparatory to their recent revolutions in Europe 
began by suppressing the Jesuits in France, expelling them 
from Switzerland and Italy, and making war everywhere 
upon all the religious orders that remained active and liv- 
ing, and that retained any considerable public influence. 
Such from the first was the policy of secular sovereigns. 
As long as the feudal constitution of Europe remained in its 
vigor, and the power of the monarchs was limited by the 
feudal nobility, the Church, save in the East, — where the 
Emperor was absolute, and the government a centralized 
monarchy, that is, a monarchical despotism, —could in 
general maintain the more essential rights of the spiritual 
order, and through the nobility when the aggressor was the 
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monarch, and through the monarch when the aggressors 
were the nobility, compel, after a longer or shorter struggle, 
the secular authority to respect the Papal rights and dig- 
nity. It could obtain from the chivalry of Europe, whether 
they were always governed by as pure motives as might be 
wished or not, soldiers able and willing to defend her. But 
when the feudal nobility, after having suppressed the insur- 
rection of the peasants, and defeated at Rosebecque, in 
1382, the movement of the communes to revive the muni- 
cipal régime of ancient republican Rome, were themselves 
suppressed by the combined power of the king and com- 
mons, as in France under Louis the Eleventh, and the po- 
litical order tended to centralized monarchy or despotism, 
she lost-her principal political support, and the monarchs 
were in a condition to pursue their policy against her with 
fairer prospects of success. They assumed a bolder, tone 
against the Sovereign Pontiff, denied his infallibility in 
deciding questions of faith and morals; distinguished not 
only between the Pope and the Court of Rome, but be- 
tween the Papacy and the Church ; asserted the superi- 
ority of the Council to the Pope, broached the doctrine 
that the Pope holds his authority from the appointment 
of the Church, not immediately from God as the succes- 
sor of St. Peter; and even contended that the acts of 
the Supreme Pontiff do not bind by their own force, and 
to become binding need to be confirmed or accepted by 
the Universal Church. These doctrines, which they took 
good care to have widely diffused among their subjects, 
stripped the Sovereign Pontiff, theoretically, of all real au- 
thority as head of the Church, reduced his primacy to a 
mere primacy of order, and made his bulls and constitutions 
matters of no moment, since it was always easy, where 
these doctrines were held, for the sovereign to prohibit their 
publication in his dominions, to prevent the national Church 
from accepting them, or to induce it to declare them null 
and void. M. de la Tour tells us that “the Fathers of 
the National Council of Tours, assembled by Louis the 
Twelfth, declare null the excommuniecations which Julius 
the Second might fulminate against that monarch, pro- 
hibit the sending of money to the Holy Father, and all 
recourse to Rome on any matter whatever, and of their 
own authority, without consulting the Pope, grant the king 
a hundred thousand crowns from the goods of the Church. 
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They prepared, moreover, the Council of Pisa, by which 
Louis, and the Emperor Maximilian, then allied with him, 
sought to depose Julius, and gave ‘the Code of Gallican 
Liberties’ to Matthew Lang, Bishop of Goritz and envoy 
of the Emperor, which, diffused in the German universities 
where Luther was studying, did immense evil.” (p. 2.) It 
is easy to see that, with such anti-Papal doctrines accred- 
ited, the monarchs could force the Church in their respect- 
ive states to consult their pleasure, and to refrain from 
interfering with any of their projects. 

We have spoken of the influence of the revival of let- 
ters in preparing Protestantism; but in point of fact, the 
monarchs in the fifteenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth had a far greater share in preparing it than had 
the old Humanists. The Wars of the Roses had extin- 
guished the feudal nobility in England, and prepared the 
centralized monarchy, that is, the despotism of the Tudors ; 
Louis the Eleventh, with his crafty and cruel policy, had 
decapitated them in France, and Maximilian had done 
much to weaken their power in the Empire. The tendency 
throughout all Europe, it is well known, was to the By- 
zantine or centralized monarehy, and nothing prevented the 
complete triumph of that political system but the Pope, 
seconded, indeed, to some extent, by Italian and Spanish 
feudalism and republicanism. In fact, Julius the Second, 
that heroic Pontiff, whom revolutionary movements and 
duty to the Church compelled to be a soldier, was in his 
time wellnigh the only defender of European liberty and 
Christian order then remaining in the world. Nothing, 
therefore, is more natural, than that such a Pontiff, who 
knew well how to wield with effect either sword which 
God had given him, should be an especial object of the 
hatred of ambitious kings and princes, or than that they 
should load him with calumnies, use all the arts that malice 
could invent to render him personally odious, and make 
him the occasion of attacking the Papacy itself. This is 
only what the Red Republicans have done in our own day 
in regard to Gregory the Sixteenth and Pius the Ninth. 
Gallicanism — not, indeed, then known by that name, for 
it was rather of Byzantine than of French origin, and has 
prevailed no more in France than it has in Germany, Eng- 
land, and.even Italy — was, in its most exaggerated form, 
everywhere preached by their sovereigns and their minis- 
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ters, and the people were taught to look upon the Holy 
Pontiffs as rapacious, ambitious, the enemies of the rights 
of sovereigns and of nations, and the disturbers of the peace 
of the world. 

“Tn France,” says a French writer, who on this point 
need not be distrusted, “the quarrels of the kings and the 
Popes had from a distance prepared the way for Luther. 
Julius the Second, for example, had recently leagued all 
Italy against Louis the Twelfth, to despoil him of all his 
Italian possessions; and, not content to conquer him with 
temporal arms, had employed spiritual arms against him, 
excommunicated him, placed his kingdom under interdict, 
and absolved his subjects from their oath of allegiance. 
Such coriduct ( félonie) had exasperated many minds. Lou- 
is, on his side, used every means to render the Pope odious 
to France and to Europe. Is it astonishing, then, that so 
many seigniors embraced the Reformation, which broke out 
a little after? Its cause was in many respects that of the 
monarchy itself. Hence its partisans found refuge in royal 
houses, of which they were, so to speak, the loyal servants. 
This explains how it was that Margarite of Navarre made 
them a rampart of her states, and Renée of France, daugh- 
ter of Louis the Twelfth, and Duchess of Ferrara, sustained 
them with all her power in Italy. There exists on this 
point a curious letter from this last-mentioned princess to 
Calvin, which shows very clearly the intimate alliance of 
the royal cause with that of the Reformers. She thanks 
Calvin for having sent her a gold coin (ecu dor) of Louis 
the Twelfth, which that king had caused to be struck 
against Julius the Second, with the legend, Perdam Babylo- 
nis nomen. ‘I assure you,’ says she, ‘that I have willingly 
seen and accepted it, and I praise God that the king, my 
father, took such a device. If the grace of executing it was 
not vouchsafed him, it was, perhaps, because it is reserved 
for some one of his descendants to accomplish it in his 
place.’ The kings called Rome Babylon before she was so 
called by the Reformers,” * 

Whoever has studied with tolerable insight the history 
of the fifteenth century, is well aware that the question in- 
volved was then, as it is now, the supremacy of the secular 
order, or the administration of civil government on purely 
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heathen principles. The supremacy of the secular order 
was asserted against the Popes by kings in favor of mon- 
archical absolutism, just as it is asserted against Pius the 
Ninth by demagogues in favor of democratic absolutism. 
The sole difference between the two epochs is, that kings 
then played the part now played by demagogues, and that 
the kings labored to centralize despotism in the throne, 
while the demagogues labor to centralize it in the mob. 
The Papacy is now attacked on the pretence that it is hos- 
tile to democracy ; it was attacked then on the pretence 
that it was hostile to monarchy. ‘The principle of the 
attack at either epoch is the same, namely, the supremacy 
of the secular order; and the aim was, at the former as it 
is at the latter epoch, not precisely to throw off all religion, 
at least not directly, but to destroy the Papacy, so as to 
nationalize the Church, and to subject her to the national 
sovereignty, and therefore is the same, whether you sup- 
pose that sovereignty to be vested in the king or in the 
people. Society in the fifteenth century was undergoing, 
as it is now, throughout nearly all Europe, a radical revo- 
lution, only kings and princes were then, as demagogues 
now are, the revolutionists ; and revolutionists, whether 
kings or demagogues, always find the Pope in their way, 
and must either fight him, or desist from their iniquitous 
attempts to overthrow the legal order of things. 

Louis the Twelfth failed in his attempts against the 
Papacy, submitted to the Church, and received from her 
the title of Christian King, and from his subjects that of 
Father of his People; but he had produced a profound 
impression on the mind of Europe, and had raised up a 
strong public opinion against the Papacy. His doctrines 
and measures, as well as those of other princes of his time, 
had so weakened its moral influence throughout Christen- 
dom, that when Luther appeared and declaimed against 
Rome as Babylon, and the Pope as Antichrist, there was 
little that appeared strange in his language, or that indi- 
cated to the minds of his auditors any settled purpose of 
attacking the Church. It was not till he went farther, and 
denied the authority of General Councils, that he began 
really to shock the consciences of the faithful. Maximilian, 
who, it is said, aspired himself to the Papacy, was favor- 
ably disposed to him, and instructed his ambassador at 
Rome to see that no harm befell him ; “ because,” he added, 
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“we may yet have need of him.” There is little question 
that the German princes protected Luther at first, not out 
of sympathy with his doctrinal innovations, but with a 
view of using him, and the party he might form, as a means 
of extorting concessions from Rome in their favor. We 
find his Catholic opponents refuting his doctrinal innova- 
tions, but only feebly and very timidly rebuking his vio- 
lence towards the Pope. Henry the Eighth of England 
ably defends the Seven Sacraments against him, but, if 
we recollect aright, not very heartily, to say the least, the 
Papal authority. Indeed, the opinion seems to have very 
generally prevailed throughout France, England, Northern 
Germany, and several other states, that the Papacy, as 
including any thing more than a mere primacy of order, 
was an excrescence on the constitution of the Church, and 
that its institution was, in fact, a blunder. It is only on this 
supposition that we can, for instance, account for the facil- 
ity with which Henry the Eighth separated his kingdom 
from Rome, and caused himself to be acknowledged as 
supreme head of the Church in his dominions. Evidently 
he obtained the support or acquiescence of the great body 
of his subjects only on the ground that there was little in 
his measures which appeared to them to be directed against 
the Catholic Church. They may have thought he was in 
some respects going too far, but they looked upon him 
mainly as asserting the rightful independence of his crown 
and kingdom against the ambitious and unwarrantable 
pretensions of an Italian priest, who was little or nothing 
to them. He was only asserting the rights of England and 
of Englishmen, and therefore to be supported by his loyal 
subjects. f2 
What may have heretofore seemed mysterious to some 
in the rapid rise and progress of Protestantism is now 
easily explained by what we have just seen in our Liberal 
Catholics, that is, Catholics who sympathize with the rev- 
olutionary movements of the Mazzinis, Kossuths, Ledru- 
Rollins, Heckers, Struvés, and other Red Republican chiefs. 
These Liberal Catholics have, in general, no. intention of 
renouncing the Church; they have no suspicion that they 
are really making war on Catholicity, or that there are any 
grounds for calling in question their orthodoxy. Once and 
awhile one of them will even go to confession and to com- 
munion. Yet did they throw up their caps and hurrah lustily 
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when the Roman Republic was proclaimed; they were not 
unpleasantly affected when the Holy Father was driven 
into exile, — were really delighted when he was stripped 
of his temporal dominions, and became indignant only 
when the Triumvirate were driven out, and the Pope was 
restored to his rights by the intervention of France. These 
men wished no harm to the Holy Father; they may have 
respected him personally; but they were democrats; first 
and last they were democrats, and held it far more impor- 
tant to establish democracy throughout Europe than to 
retain the Papacy. Now just understand that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a revolution was going on 
against the feudal monarchy and nobility of the Middle 
Ages, and that the passion for centralized monarchy was 
then as strong and as universal as the passion for centralized 
democracy is now, and you have the whole secret of the 
success of the Protestant rebellion explained. There was 
no intention in the outset of breaking with the Church, of 
rushing into schism, or of setting up a new religion; but 
the public feeling was, that the Papacy was hostile to 
the policy of monarchs, and that the monarchical cause 
should be sustained against it at all hazards, and that the 
complete emancipation of sovereigns and the whole sec- 
ular order from the authority claimed by the Italian priest 
should be effected. The heresiarchs, regarded as mere doc- 
trinal innovators, counted for nothing, or next to nothing. 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox were only 
the fly in the fable, tugging at the wheel to assist the horses 
to roll the heavy coach through the ruts, and might have 
bellowed in High or Low Dutch, good or bad Latin, good 
or bad French, good or bad English, or in broad Scotch, 
until doomsday, with no other eflect than that of making 
themselves puny leaders of contemptible sects, had not 
their heretical movement been prepared and sustained by 
the political passions and revolutions of their time. Prot- 
estantism, as a religious movement, deserves not a mo- 
ment’s consideration ; its whole strength always lay, and 
still lies, in- its character as a political or purely secular 
movement. The age had become rich; luxury had become 
general ; the world had resumed its mastery over men’s 
hearts; kings, no longer impeded by the nobles, resolved 
to centralize their power and reign as absolute monarchs, 
which they could not do without declaring the state su- 
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preme, and subjecting the Church to the temporal order, 
which in its turn could not be done without destroying the 
Papacy. Much progress had been made in reproducing 
the heathen order, and the world, without precisely know- 
ing what it was about, determined that its reproduction 
should be complete, and so rebelled against the Pope, 
turned Protestant, and pulled down and trampled on the 
cross, the symbol at once of man’s salvation and of the 
supremacy of the spiritual order, or of the subjection of 
heathenism. 

The movement was strong throughout all Europe, and 
fora moment there did not appear to be a single secular 
power on whose fidelity the Holy Father could rely. Prin- 
ces and ‘people were everywhere in rebellion and in arms 
against him, and his enemies everywhere predicted the 
speedy destruction of the Papacy. But God had promised 
to be with his Church all days unto the consummation of 
the world, and that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against her. In vain did the heathen rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing. In vain did the kings and princes 
of the earth stand up and conspire against the Lord and 
against his anointed. The Lord himself defended his 
Spouse, and delivered his chosen Pontiffls. The human 
instruments he used in defending the Church, our author 
labors to show, were the princes of the House of Lorraine, 
the only royal house, he would persuade us, that has uni- 
formly remained faithful to its Catholic engagements. He 
espouses with a noble zeal the side of the Lorraine princes, 
of the elder branch in Lorraine itself, of the Guises in France, 
and of the Hapsburgs in Austria, and holds up their conduct. 
in favorable contrast with what he alleges to have been the 
policy of the kings and ministers of France. He represents 
the policy pursued by the French court, from the time of 
Henry the Fourth down to our own times, to have been 
uniformly that of humbling the Pope on the one hand, and 
the Lorraine princes, or more especially Austria, on the 
other. Having assumed that the Lorraine princes of both 
the elder and younger branch were uniformly on the side of 
Catholic interests, he denounces the French policy as ration- 
alistic, or, as we should say, heathenish, and leaves on his 
readers the impression, that, if there is Protestantism in 
Europe to-day, we have to thank the French government, 
and especially Cardinal Richelieu, who, while he humbled 
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the Huguenots in France, secured, by his hostility to Ferdi- 
nand the Second, their triumph in Germany. 

Certainly we are not prepared to approve the policy of 
Henry the Fourth, which was, to some extent, adopted by 
Cardinal Richelieu, and the attempt to justify it on the 
ground that it was necessary to the preservation of a due 
balance of power has never seemed to us successful. ‘There 
is something which strikes us unpleasantly in seeing a 
prince of the Church leaguing with the determined enemies 
of his religion to humble her friends, and without meaning 
to indorse the severe judgment of the defender of the House 
of Lorraine, we must confess that we have never seen a 
valid excuse for the strange conduct of the Cardinal in inter- 
vening against Ferdinand, — who, as far as we are informed, 
had done no injury and offered no insult to France, and 
was only engaged in a war in defence of the just rights of 
his empire and of the Church, —and forcing upon him a 
peace in which were sacrificed the Catholic interests of 
Germany, and in some measure of Europe and the world. 
Such intervention would be much more intelligible, to say 
the least, in a Protestant, than in the minister of a Catholic 
sovereign and a prince of the Church. But though we 
have not seen it, we are not prepared to say that the Cardi- 
nal had no valid excuse, and we do not doubt that, if M. 
de la Tour had set himself as heartily at work to defend 
this able, though certainly not faultless statesman, as he 
has to defend the Lorraine prince, Joseph the Second of 
Germany, he would have found it no difficult matter to 
very much soften the judgments he has rendered against 
him. 

The author apparently sees nothing to commend in any 
thing French, and he has no mercy on a single French 
prince or statesman. If good has ever been done in France, 
it has always been by a Lorraine prince, an Austrian prin- 
cess, or by a Bas-Breton prince, princess, or nobleman. 
The author is a native of Bretagne, and has served in the 
Austrian army. ‘This is too one-sided to be true. France 
has committed great faults, great wrongs, but we think a 
sharp eye might find some redeeming traits in her charac- 
ter, and that she has had some virtues derived neither 
from the Bretons nor fromthe Lotharingians. We find 
much to censure in Louis the Fourteenth, yet we are not 
willing, when pleading the interests of the true faith, to 
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join with heretics in condemning him for his energetic 
treatment of rebellious Huguenots. The author, we hope, 
will forgive us, if we say that we have detected in him, as 
in several others of our good friends in France, whom we 
highly esteem, and with whom in most things we warmly 
sympathize, a slight tendency to the whimpering sentimen- 
talism, characteristic of our times, over the punishment of 
great criminals, and which is no mark of real benevolence 
of heart or of true Christian charity. If the Huguenots of 
France had demeaned themselves as loyal subjects, if they 
had been contented with holding and practising their heresy 
for themselves, and had suffered Catholics in their neigh- 
borhood to practise unmolested the true religion, the state 
might have permitted them to damn their souls, as they in- 
sisted on doing; but when they abused the liberty secured 
to them by the Edict of Nantes, to disturb the peace of the 
state, to persecute Catholics, to sack and burn Catholic 
villages, to destroy Catholic churches and convents, to 
murder women and children, or carry them away captive, 
it was the right, it was the duty, of the civil authority 
to intervene, and reduce them to subjection; for the first 
duty of every civil government is to protect the Church, 
and maintain the freedom of religion, — of religion, we say, 
not of heresy and infidelity, which, as far as we could ever 
learn, have not, and never had, and never can have, any 
rights, being, as they undeniably are, contrary to the law of 
God. After providing for the freedom of religion, and fully 
securing to every one the right to profess and practise it 
without let or hinderance from any quarter, it may be wise, 
just, and even necessary, for the government to leave heresy.. 
and infidelity to take care of themselves, and to go for what 
they are worth. We are no friends to severity, and we 
are perfectly well aware of the folly of trying to force men 
into heaven. God himself forces no man to receive his boun- 
ty, but leaves all men to the freedom of their own choice, 
subject only to the penalty of eternal damnation for choos- 
ing wrong; but we should be wanting in common sense, 
if we did not recognize the right and the duty of the civil 
government, when heresy and infidelity undertake to prop- 
agate themselves by carnal weapons, by fire and sword, to 
intervene, and by physical force, if necessary, to coerce them 
into peaceable subjects and harmless neighbors. 

But passing over French politics, we cannot assent in all 
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respects to the author’s unqualified praise of the Lorraine 
princes. We quite agree in his vindication of the noble 
Guises, and thank him for it; we think highly of the Dukes 
of Lorraine, especially of the good Anthony and Charles 
the Fifth. The Austrian princes certainly have often de- 
served well, not only of their country, but of the Church; 
yet we cannot say that they have always been loyal sons 
of the Church, and always true to Catholic interests. Maxi- 
milian united with Louis the Twelfth in calling the Coun- 
cil of Pisa to depose Julius the Second; Charles the Fifth, 
his son, labored to establish centralism in his Spanish pos- 
sessions, was very lukewarm in suppressing the Protestant 
rebellion in Germany, was not very Catholic in his bearing 
towards the Holy Council of Trent, and it was he, we be- 
lieve, who made war on Clement the Seventh, and they 
were his troops who, under the Constable Bourbon, took 
and sacked Rome, and from whom the Eternal City suffered 
more than it had in early times from the Goths and Van- 
dals. Maria Theresa was a party to the infamous partition 
of Poland, a crime and a blunder which must make the 
sovereigns dumb before the crimes and blunders of the 
demagogues; and her son, the half-crazed Joseph the Sec- 
ond, was undeniably one of the worst enemies the Church 
in modern times has had, and he all but threw the Church 
in his hereditary dominions into schism. ‘The well-known 
Josephine laws, so called from him, were a scandal to 
Christendom, and far surpassed any thing attempted by 
Louis the Fourteenth, or any other monarch on the throne 
of St. Louis. In no country in Europe —in the world, 
we may almost say— was the Church less free than she 
was in Austria from his time down to the accession to the 
imperial throne of the present young Emperor, who prom- 
ises to revive the early glories of the house of Lorraine, and 
to rival the fame of the pious Godfrey of Bouillon. Per- 
sonally, the Austrian princes have been, for the most part, 
pious and exemplary Catholics ; and though in general less 
irreligious in their policy than most other princes of Eu- 
rope, they have not escaped the besetting sin of all secular 
princes, that of seeking to subject the spiritual to the tem- 
poral, of treating religion as a civil function, and its minis- 
ters as a branch of the civil police. They have almost al- 
ways insisted on religion, but pretty uniformly on having 
it under their own control. The Sovereign Pontiff has 
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generally had as much to fear as to hope from them, for 
they have seldonr been unwilling to take the administration 
of religion from his hands into their own. Not much more 
can be said against the kings of France. 

M. de la Tour is an Ultramontane, but he will pardon us, 
we hope, if we hint that his Ultramontanism is not ultra 
enough for us. He doubtless concedes the Papal infalli- 
bility, and the Pope’s supreme authority in all ecclesiastical 
matters; but he does not seem to have very well under- 
stood that the secular order exists only for the spiritual, 
personified in the Sovereign Pontiff, and should in all re- 
spects be subjected to it. We try all princes and secular 
powers by their relations to the spiritual order, and care not 
a fig for any of them any farther than they serve it. The 
Church is all and in all to us, and she is to us only through 
the Sovereign Pontiff’ Our Lord founded his Church on 
Peter, and we are submissive to her only as we are sub- 
missive to Peter in the person of his successors. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiff is, under God, the fountain of all the author- 
ity we respect on earth, and we have no praise for those 
who offer him insults, or withhold from him the loyalty of 
their hearts. The saddest page of all modern history is 
that which records the ingratitude of individuals and na- 
tions to the holy Pontiffs who, for these eighteen hundred 
years, have ruled the Church of God, and labored for the 
eternal welfare of mankind. They have borne the brunt 
of the battle; they have been the mark for every arrow ; 
they have been the peculiar objects of the wrath of man 
and the assaults of hell; they have often been insulted by 
their own children; and scarcely one. drop of consolation, 
have they during these long ages been permitted to taste, 
except that consolation which is vouchsafed them by the 
interior visits of the Holy Spirit. O, how the world has 
wronged them, and how slow and how loath are we our- 
selves to make them some little reparation! O, let us away 
with our cold, half-heretical reserve, away with our ungen- 
erous distrust, and let our hearts gush forth in warm and 
pure love to the Vicegerent of God on earth, and never for 
one moment suffer a mere secular prince to weigh in the 
balance with him ! 

We do not pretend that the Popes are personally im- 
peccable, nor that every Pope has been a saint; but we 
have yet to see full evidence that any one of them, during 
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his pontificate, has been a very bad man. Nearly all we 
read against some few of them is mere calumny, invented 
by men whose projects they had thwarted, or by party, po- 
litical, or sectarian spite and vindictiveness. We are slow 
to believe any thing against a single Pope, and we have 
little doubt that even Alexander the Sixth, after he became 
Pope, would be found, if the truth were known, to be, 
even as a man, worthy of our respect. We place no confi- 
dence in Italian lampoons and pasquinades, and when we 
find a Pope painted in very black colors, we always take it 
for granted that there were very wicked men in his reign, 
whose schemes of wickedness he defeated, and whose pride 
and ambition he offended. With this feeling with regard 
to the Popes, the cold respect or courtly patronage shown 
them by the house of Austria does not satisfy us. Wecan 
honor as a truly Catholic government only that govern- 
ment which recognizes cheerfully the supremacy of the 
Pope, obeys him as a sovereign, and loves and reverences 
him as a father. Such a government Austria, let M. de la 
Tour say what he will, never has been, and in reality no 
secular government of much importance ever was or ever 
will be. 

Yet we concede most cheerfully, that, upon the whole, 
the princes of the house of Lorraine and of Lorraine-Haps- 
burg are honorably distinguished among the princes of 
Europe, and that Austria has been, for the most part, the 
least uncatholic of the great Huropean powers, though, un- 
happily, always, while laboring to preserve her subjects 
Catholic, inclining to the policy of the Byzantine emperors, 
which finally destroyed the Church in the East. There is 
no doubt, that, at the present moment, she is the most re- 
liable Catholic power of Europe, and about the only one 
to which the friends of social order and Christian liberty 
can now look with hope for the future. Spain has been 
distracted, impoverished, and weakened by her revolution- 
ary struggles and anticatholic policy for the last thirty or 
forty years; Portugal, of whom it was first said, “ The sun 
never sets on her empire,” has become a mere dependency 
of Great Britain; France, with generous impulses and 
Catholic instincts, is drunk with demagogie ; Sardinia 
is under the control of the demagogues, and her whole 
influence is thrown into the scale of heathenism; the 
other Italian states, no longer what they were in the fif- 
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teenth and sixteenth centuries, have at least as much as 
they can do to protect themselves from the ravages of 
Red Republicanism ; Russia, a schismatic power, advances 
slowly, but surely, as the representative of the old Byzan- 
tine despotism, or monarchical absolutism; and our own 
country, losing its constitutional character, advances as 
surely, and far more rapidly, as the representative of dema- 
gogical absolutism ; and where, if not in Austria, is, un- 
der God and his Church, the hope of the Christian free- 
man ? 

Speaking with an eye to the immediate future, there are 
but three great powers of the first order in the world, — the 
United States, Russia, and Austria. These are three great 
representative nations, each representing a distinct and pe- 
culiar political system. The other states of Europe and 
America, owing either to internal dissensions or to external 
weakness, become important in the political order only 
in the direct or indirect alliances they respectively form 
with some one or another of these three. Russia repre- 
sents the old Byzantine monarchy, and her progress is 
the progress of monarchical centralism, or absolutism. The 
other Northern kingdoms of Europe must revolve around 
her as their centre, and throw their influence into her scale. 
The United States, having practically abandoned English 
constitutionalism, after which their own institutions were 
originally modelled, represent centralized democracy, or 
democratic absolutism, and head the demagogical revolu- 
tionary movement of the age. Great Britain does and 
must act in concert with us, and throw her influence, be it 
more or less, on the side of American democracy. English 
constitutionalism, which has for over a century played a 
conspicuous part in the policy of the world, and which 
seems still to be the idol of many statesmen, is after all as 
good as defunct; for in all, except perhaps a few minor 
states and principalities, the balance between the three es- 
tates, the king, lords, and commons, essential to its har- 
monious workings, has been lost, and cannot now be re- 
stored. Constitutional monarchy is now in reality but the 
dream, and the very silly dream, of a past age. Modern 
revolutions have rendered it impracticable. In all the great 
states of Europe, either the king is too strong for the lords 
and commons, or the commons are too strong for the king 
and lords. The balance has been lost even in England her- 
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self, and the British constitution may before one thinks of 
it cease to exist. Great Britain, then, really represents no 
system of her own, and must ally herself with us. She is 
not able to subsist within herself, and could not hold her 
present rank a single year if she were to lose her trade with 
the United States, while we could lose our trade with her, 
not indeed without inconvenience, not indeed without 
much individual suffering, but without any permanent 
detriment to our national strength or national prosperity, 
for we are able to subsist entirely within ourselves, Eng- 
land cannot afford to break with us, and if she were to do 
so, and to refuse to join us, avowedly or unavowedly, in 
furthering the designs of Continental Red Republicanism, 
she would speedily fall a prey to a Red Republican revolu- 
tion herself. She, then, can remain politically important 
only by uniting with us, and throwing her influence on the 
side of democratic absolutism. These two absolutisms 
thus represented and supported, the Russian and the Amer- 
ican, are the two aggressive powers of the age, and they 
threaten ere long to meet in China or India, and, on the 
plains of that old Asiatic continent, to dispute the empire 
of the world, and the triumph of either will be the triumph 
of heathenism, and the oppression of the Church of God. 
Between the success of one or the other of these two 
absolutisms or despotisms stands Austria, with the other 
Catholic states of Europe, and the hope of social order 
and of Christian freedom, under God and the Church, rests 
now on saving her from throwing herself into the arms 
of either despotism, and of so strengthening her by union 
within and alliances without that she can resist and repel 
both the American absolutism and the Russian. Austria 
properly represents what remains of feudal Europe, and 
from the federative character of her empire, uniting, as it 
does, under one sovereign many nations, differing in Jan- 
guage, manners, customs, and local institutions, she is nat- 
urally the representative of centralism tempered by federal- 
ism,—the very system with which we, under a republican 
form, professedly set out, but which we have hopelessly 
abandoned for democratic centralism,— and by her central 
position in Europe and her vast resources she is naturally 
fitted to take the lead in resisting and repelling the two ad- 
vancing despotisms. She should therefore be supported 
by all the Catholic states of Europe, for their liberties and 
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salvation are bound up with hers. We wish, therefore, to 
see her enter into the Germanic Diet with all her non- 
Germanic states, that she may be able to protect all Ger- 
many both from Russian and demagogical centralism ; and 
we quite agree with M. de la Tour, that France should lay 
aside her hereditary policy of humbling Austria, and form 
with her an intimate and honorable alliance. Such an al- 
liance would secure to social order and Catholic freedom 
the firm support of both the Spanish and Italian peninsu- 
las, and put a stop to the further advance of despotism un- 
der either of its forms. It would protect Austria and the 
other German states ; it would neutralize the demagogical 
influence which the United States and Great Britain might 
attempt to exert on Continental affairs, and enable France 
herself to reéstablish order, to recover from her demagogical 
delirium tremens, and to reassume her rightful rank among 
the nations of the earth. Such an alliance is evidently for 
the interests of both France and Austria, of Catholic Eu- 
rope, and therefore of the whole world. 

The great crime, nay, the great blunder of modern poli- 
tics, was the monarchical revolution against the feudal 
monarchy and nobility of the Middle Ages, and which pre- 
pared the way for the democratic revolution of our times, 
nay, in some sense necessarily involved it. Kings and 
ministers, not the people, were the first revolutionists of 
modern Europe, and the people are now only making rev- 
olutions against them, as they had made revolutions 
against the feudal barons. The true policy for all the 
friends of order and liberty is now to attempt, by safe and 
honorable alliances, to check both revolutions, and to repair, 
as far as possible, the wrongs inflicted by both, by restoring, 
as far as the altered circumstances of the Hones will admit, 
the old feudal order, that is, under some form, as we ex- 
press it, centralism tempered by federalism. This order 
has certainly been greatly weakened in Austria, but its ele- 
ments are preserved there with more life and vigor than 
elsewhere, and therefore is she best fitted to assume the 
lead in reconstituting fallen Europe. Assisted by all the 
Catholic states of Europe she can easily do it, and with 
advantage to their separate independence and internal pros- 
perity. Let these states, then, all form a league with Aus- 
tria, and with one another, to resist both the Russian and 
the American despotisms, and to repair the wrongs of past 
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revolutions, and let them recognize anew the Holy Father 
as the divinely appointed arbitrator between sovereign and 
sovereign, and between the sovereign and his subjects, and 
something like order and liberty may again flourish on the 
earth. Willthey doit? Weknow not. Very likely they will 
refuse to do it; and if they do refuse, all that remains cer- 
tain is, that heathenism will triumph anew, and the Church 
will be obliged to take refuge once more in the catacombs. 

But it is time to draw our somewhat desultory remarks to 
aclose. The reader will find much information and much 
food for useful reflection in M. de la Tour’s unpretending 
little work, and we very sincerely thank the author for the 
pleasure and profit we have derived from it. We have had 
no intention of giving it a regular review, and have merely 
used it, as our readers will have ‘perceived, as a peg on 
which to hang some disconnected but matured reflections 
of our own. France has inundated the world with bad 
books, and worse theories, but her Catholic sons seem now 
laboring in earnest, and we trust not without effect, to re- 
pair the wrongs she has done to literature, politics, and re- 
ligion; and although Catholic Germany is awaking from 
her long sleep, and beginning to make energetic war on 
paganism, and although even Catholic England shows 
some symptoms of reviving life, and appears to suspect 
that there is something else to be done than to show that 
Catholicity, after all, is about as good as Anglicanism, it 
must be owned that our ablest workmen and our most 
effective soldiers are Frenchmen, who are sure to be fore- 
most in every battle, whether against the armies of the city 
of God or against those of the city of the world. Singular 
people, that old Franco-Celtic race, always preéminent 
alike in good and in evil! Well has it been said, that for 
a Frenchman there is no purgatory, and that when he dies 
he either goes straight to heaven or straight to hell. Well, 
better be either cold or hot than lukewarm. 

The chief point we have wished to bring out is, that 
there are only two systems in the world, Catholicity and 
heathenism. All that is not of the one is of the other. 
There are but two causes that we can espouse, but two 
masters that we can serve. Disguise it as you will, all who 
are not Catholics are heathens, and all who are not hea- 
thens are Catholics. Heresy and infidelity may assume a 
thousand shapes, but always at bottom are they heathen- 
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ism, and nothing else. Catholicity asserts the supremacy 
of the spiritual order, and allows the secular order to be 
sought only in subordination and subserviency to it, in like 
manner as it asserts the supremacy of the spirit, and com- 
mands us to subject the flesh to it, and to deny and morti- 
fy it in so far as it cannot be so subjected. Heathenism 
asserts the independence of the secular order, proposes it as 
an end to be sought for its own sake, and finally declares 
it supreme and exclusive, the only end to be sought, or that 
can be conceived of as worth seeking. Here are the two 
systems, the two causes, the two cities, old as the prevari- 
cation of Adam, and always disputing for the empire of the 
soul of:man. The dispute between these is the only dis- 
pute there ever has been or ever can be. Our situation is 
no novelty. The thing that has been is, and shall be, and 
there is nothing new under the sun. We have’ no new 
enemies, no new controversies, and for us as for the old Pa- 
triarchs, as for the Synagogue, as for the Apostles and early 
Christians, the battle is with gentilism, heathenism, or car- 
nal Judaism. In the individual the battle is between the 
spirit and the flesh, in the intellectual order it is between 
orthodoxy and heresy, in society between the Church and 
the state, order and anarchy, liberty and license. It is al- 
ways the same controversy in principle, always the parties 
to the combat are the same. 

Heathenism is natural; Christianity is supernatural. 
To be heathens demands no training, no self-denial, no 
effort; we have only to follow nature, and, as we have said, 
act out ourselves; to be Christians demands supernatural 
grace to elevate us above nature, — instruction, discipline, 
self-restraint, self-denial, constant vigilance and effort. All 
natural action tends to heathenism. Hence all men are 
naturally heathens, and naturally heathenism always tri- 
umphs over Catholicity. As nature survives in all men, even 
in the saint, all men, even though Catholics, have a natural 
tendency to lapse into heathenism, and are held in the 
Christian order only by supernatural grace and supernatu- 
ral effort. It is easy, then, to comprehend why in all ages 
and countries heathenism more abounds than Christian- 
ity, and evil gains the victory over good, save when su- 
pernaturally prevented. In no age or nation has the vic- 
tory of Christianity over heathenism been complete, and in 
the individual Christian it is never complete, save in the 
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moment of his death. Only in dying do we conquer. 
Hence our life is called a warfare, and the Church in this 
world the Church Militant; and hence, too, the true Cath- 
olics are always in the minority, in a worldly sense, the 
weaker party, and always oppressed, and the high places 
of the world are occupied by their enemies. 'The power, 
the dominion, and the honors of this world, whether in the 
political, the military, the literary, or the scientific order, 
are never theirs. ‘Their enemies are of the world, and the 
world loves them, and bestows on them its dignities and 
honors. ‘True Catholics the world knows not, for their life 
is hid with God. The day for them to reign never comes 
in this world. As far as the world heeds them, it hates 
or despises them. Their glory commences only when this 
world and the fashion thereof pass away. “ Then shall the 
just stand with great constancy against those who have 
afflicted them, and taken away their labors. ‘I'hese, seeing 
it, shall be troubled with terrible fear, and shall be amazed at 
the suddenness of their salvation, saying within themselves, 
repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit : These are they 
whom we had sometime in derision, and for a parable of re- 
proach. We fools esteemed their life madness, and their end 
without honor. Behold how they are numbered among the 
children of God, and their lot is among the saints. There- 
fore we have erred from the way of truth; and the light of 
justice hath not shined unto us; and the sun of under- 
standing hath not arisen upon us. We wearied ourselves 
in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked 
through hard ways; but the way of the Lord have we not 
known. What hath pride profited us? or what advantage 
hath the boasting of riches brought us? All those things 
are passed away like a shadow, and like a post that runneth 
on, and as a ship that passeth through the waves, whereof 
when it is gone by the trace cannot be found, nor the path 
of its keel in the waters. ..... So we also, being born, forth- 
with ceased to be; and have been able to show no mark of 
virtue; but are consumed in our wickedness. Such things 
as these the sinners said in hell. For the wicked is as dust, 
which is blown away with the wind; and as a thin froth, 
which is dispersed by the storm; and as smoke, which is 
scattered abroad by the wind; and as the guest of one day 
that passeth by. But the just shall live for evermore, and 
their reward is with the Lord, and the care of them with 
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the Most High. ‘Therefore shall they receive a kingdom of 
glory, and a crown of beauty at the hand of the Lord; for 
with his right hand will he cover them, and with his holy 
arm he will defend them.” * 

Such is the fact. The two systems stand opposed one 
to the other, the one triumphing naturally and in this 
world, and the other supernaturally and in the world to 
come. We must take Catholicity, and with the grace of 
God struggle as we can, triumph in dying, and reign with 
the just for ever hereafter, or take our side with heathen- 
ism, flourish for a moment here, and be depressed hereafter 
with sinners for ever in hell. There is no other alternative. 
We must make our election, and take our side. There is 
no compromise possible, no neutral position conceivable. 
He who is not on the side of the Church, let him call him- 
self by what name he may, is by that fact a gentile, a car- 
nal Jew, and on the side of heathenism. Let us under- 
stand this, and thus understand that the only enemy we 
have to fight is paganism, the old enemy which the early 
Christian saints and martyrs fought before us, and also 
that, if we take the side of the Church, we must do so 
bravely and unreservedly, and be prepared at all times and 
in all things to assert her supremacy, and therefore that 
of the Holy Father, the representative on earth and the 
pesonification of the spiritual order. 

The real test of a man’s Catholicity, the criterion by 
which to determine whether he is a true Christian, or at 
best following heathen tendencies, is his position in regard 
to the Pope or the Papacy. “ Where Peter is, there is the 
Church,” and where the Church is, there is God our Re- 
deemer. Whoso disregards the Papacy, or stints his love 
and reverence for the Pope, has little reason to count him- 
self one of the elect of God; and whoso, embracing the 
cause of the Church, yet postpones her claims to those of 
the world, or seeks to effect a compromise between the 
spiritual and the secular, is very far from having fought the 
good fight and won the victory. If we take the Lord’s 
side, we must take it, and look to the Lord for support, 
and trust that he will sustain us while we devote ourselves 
to his service. We must cease to lust after the flesh or 
the world. We must trample the world and all its prom- 
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ises beneath our feet, and live for God alone. It is only in 
this way that we can carry on our war with heathenism 
successfully, and in dying obtain the crown of victory. If 
we do so, the world, no doubt, will hate us, the men of the 
world, the lukewarm, and the liberal will jeer or denounce 
us, the strong will persecute us, and the secular will seek 
to destroy us; but so let it be. The soldier of the cross 
has no promise of peace in this world, and he is a poor 
soldier who fears the face of the enemy. His business is 
to fight, and to fight bravely, and to die with his harness 
on,—only the weapons of his warfare are spiritual, not 
carnal. 


Art. Il. — Willitoft, or the Days of James the First. A Tale. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 294. 


We have heard this little work improperly ascribed to an 
estimable and well-known clergyman of our neighborhood, 
but who is really its author we do not know, and we presume 
he does not wish us to know. But be that as it may, we 
have read the book with much pleasure, as an interesting 
and valuable contribution to our American Catholic litera- 
ture. ‘The author has a cultivated mind, a high order of 
ability, and a dash, at least, of real genius. His style, 
though slightly inclining to the florid, and sometimes defi- 
cient in flexibility and naturalness, is that of a practised 
writer, and not surpassed in force and beauty by that of 
any of our popular writers. In its graver parts it is marked 
by acalm and subdued strength, which is refreshing in these 
days, when almost every writer scorns repose, and is per- 
petually striving to appear stronger than he is. ‘The intro- 
ductory chapter gives a general view of the subject of the 
work, and we copy it entire. 


“Tf there be one truth more strongly enforced than any other by 
the history of England for the last three centuries, it is the folly of 
attempting to crush the Catholic religion by the sword of perse- 
cution. Wise, indeed, was the saying of Gamaliel the Pharisee, 
to those who would have punished St. Peter and the Apostles for 
preaching the Church of Christ, ‘If this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to naught: but if it be of God, you cannot over- 
throw it.’ 
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“ Through what dangers, what persecutions, has not the Catholic 
Church passed unharmed? The Roman Empire threw itself with 
its gigantic power against it: but the blood of the Martyrs was the 
seed of Christians. And after three centuries of fearful perse- 
cution, the despised emblem of the cross shone, resplendent with 
jewels, upon the Imperial Crown of Constantine, and from the silken 
folds of the Labarum floated over his victorious Legions; while 
throughout the mighty city, thenceforth destined to be the seat and 
centre of Christianity, that same glorious emblem rose above the 
countless temples of false gods, which had been purified and con- 
secrated to the worship of the one true God. 

“ The history of the Church, from that day, has been but a suc- 
cession of dangers and persecutions, followed in each instance by 
increased.energy and renewed success. The fires which her ene- 
mies have heaped up around her have only purified her, and she 
has always come forth like gold refined by the furnace, brighter 
and more glorious. She has stood the test of Gamaliel for near 
two thousand years, and she has not been overthrown. She has 
not been overthrown, but she has gone on increasing in efficiency 
and spiritual energy, and spreading her missions and her teachings 
to every quarter of the world: and the number of her children is 
greater now than it has been at any former period. ‘If it be of 
God, you cannot overthrow it, —lest perhaps you be found even 
to fight against God.’ * 

‘“* History has verified these words. 

“* The commencement of the Reformation in England, its history, 
and the causes that produced it, are too well known to be repeated 
here. It is an old story, it is long, and there are few who have 
not read it well. The tyranny of Henry the Eighth was only 
aimed at the supremacy of the Pope, who had refused to sanction 
his divorce from the wife of his youth, when, disgusted with her 
fading beauty, his wandering eye had fixed upon the lovely form 
of an ambitious lady of the court. He punished with death those 
who admitted the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, and those who 
denied the other doctrines of the Catholic Church. Upon his death, 
the power of the crown passed into the hands of the Reformers, and 
in the name of Edward the Sixth, severe laws were passed against 
the Catholics, which, executed by Mary in a few instances upon 
those who had aided to frame them, won for her the name of 
‘Bloody,’ while Edward and Elizabeth, who made the land red 
with Catholic blood, received the titles of ‘ sainted’ and ‘ good.’ 
Such is the justice of Protestant historians. ‘The laws which were 
put in force against Catholics and Dissenters would have added to 
the reputation of a Nero or a Caligula, and were only erased from 
the statute-book which they disgraced long after they had been 
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rendered inoperative by the controlling power of public opinion. 
Yet in their day, executed by bigots or by designing men, they 
formed perhaps the most terrible and effective system that was ever 
adopted to crush out a national faith or feeling from the hearts of a 
people. 

* It is not strange, therefore, that, in the course of a few genera- 
tions, the proscribed and persecuted Catholics diminished in num- 
ber, although the faith of the few, and the zéal of their pastors, 
never drooped nor faltered. In the northern counties, in particular, 
and throughout the retired districts, the pure faith of their fathers 
was preserved by the children, in spite of fines, and penalties, and 
death. 

“ In the old English manor-house, the farm-house, and the hum- 
ble dwelling of the cotter and day-laborer, the persecuted and 
hunted priest found food, and rest, and refuge. By day he lay 
concealed wheresoever a kind Providence afforded him shelter, and 
by night he went forth upon his duty of love, girt like a pilgrim, 
with his staff in his hands, traversing on foot the weary paths and 
by-ways that connected the solitary dwellings of his scattered flock. 

‘“* The exercise of his priestly functions, nay, his very presence 
in England, rendered him liable to banishment or death ; and the 
same bloody guerdon awaited those who dared to give him shelter 
and comfort. Yet never were there wanting laborers in this fear- 
ful vineyard, and never did the fire of the true faith go out in the 
darkest days of persecution. No sooner did one holy priest expire 
upon the scaffold or in the dungeon, a martyr to his religion, than 
others, as devoted, landed on the shores of England to supply his 
place, to cheer his saddened and drooping flock, to tread in his 
footsteps, and to die perhaps like him upon the scaffold. Thus, 
when the light of faith had been extinguished upon the cathedral 
altar, and in the stately minster and gorgeous chapel, it was re- 
kindled with brighter and purer flame in the lowly and secluded 
dwellings of the scattered faithful. Thus, too, did it happen, that, 
in spite of the severest penalties and the most constant persecutions, 
many Catholic families were still to be found in that scourged land 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

“ Yet it was always necessary for the Catholics, even in those 
periods of repose, when the laws against them were permitted for 
a time to slumber, to act with great circumspection and to conceal 
their compliance with the requisitions of their faith. Even when 
it served no purpose of the government or of parties, to excite 
against them the prejudices of the people and to enforce the full 
power of the penal laws, there were always upon the watch artful 
and unscrupulous men, who were ready to seize upon those laws 
to turn them to their own emolument. And a still lower class, the 
mere informers, were prompt to detect the signs and tokens of the 
proscribed faith, for they fattened on the ruin of their victims. 
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“ Those gentlemen, therefore, who still adhered to the old Church 
felt that it was their interest to live secluded and maintain as little 
intercourse with their neighbors as was consistent with prudence ; 
for too great a degree of retirement might have tended to excite 
the very suspicion and inquiry which they desired to avoid. 

‘“‘ By adopting this course, some of the least prominent Catholics 
were for a considerable period enabled to escape the fines and pen- 
alties which were the usual fate of the bolder, less prudent, or per- 
haps wealthier and more prominent of their brethren. Others, 
again, were protected by the influence of powerful friends from 
the persecution which generally awaited those who remained firm 
in the practice of their faith, There were many instances of de- 
voted zeal and cordial and hearty assistance, on the part of Protes- 
tant gentlemen, towards their Catholic relatives, and to friends not 
bound to them by the ties of blood. But the protection thus afforded 
was precarious, and liable at any time to be withdrawn, or to be- 
come powerless at the very moment when most needed. Living 
thus in constant dread of searches and visitations of the most un- 
pleasant character, the Catholics found it necessary to secure around 
them every means of concealment or escape, and there are few of 
the old houses, occupied by them in those stirring times, that have 
not their hiding-places and their secret passages, as reminiscences 
of times past we hope never to return. 

‘During this long season of persecution, at times, the power of 
the laws was allowed to slumber, and, by a sort of connivance, the 
Catholics were permitted to remain unmolested. The rapidity with 
which the faith spread during these periods of repose soon re- 
awakened the jealousy of the enemies of the Church, and again 
called into action the power of law to sustain the church which had 
been established by law. 

** But public opinion, at length, began to revolt against persecu- 
tion. Toleration was granted to Dissenters, and, by degrees, its 
effects slowly and gradually extended towards the Catholics. The 
struggle for religious liberty as involved in the question of Catholic 
emancipation, long and doubtfully sustained, and at length in part 
successful, proved how strong was the intolerant feeling of the 
dominant power. But the Church had already begun to recover 
from her wounds and to recruit her strength, and with comparative 
freedom came renewed energy and abundant success. The Estab- 
lished Church saw with dismay, not only the poor and lowly, but the 
high and noble, and the choicest spirits of her own ministry, hasten- 
ing to return to the fold of the ancient faith. She beheld a new 
hierarchy about to rise up in place of the ancient bishops who had, 
long ago, been martyred or exiled. She feared the unity and power 
which the spiritual reaction would thus obtain; and she appealed 
once more to the power of the government to restrain by force 
what she felt herself unable to prevent by reason and argument. 
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But it was too late to return to the rack, the scaffold, and the axe. 
The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was the result : a law intended to de- 
stroy, as far as possible, at this day, the existence of the Catholic 
Church in the British dominions. 

‘It is not strange that a church established by act of Parliament, 
sustained by the scaffold and the sword, should now, in its decline, 
have recourse to an act of Parliament to perpetuate its existence, 
and call in the power of the law to maintain itself against the power 
of truth. 

“* But fines and confiscations cannot now effect what the dungeon, 
the torture, and the scaffold failed to do in times gone by. The 
milk-white hind, though often doomed to death, is still fated not to 
die. 

“In conclusion, it is only necessary to add, that this little book 
is addressed to the Catholics of England, to picture the sufferings 
endured in other days for their faith, to remind them of the patient 
courage of their forefathers in the midst of persecution, and to warn 
their persecutors how vain and impotent must always be the efforts 
of those who ‘ are found even to fight against God.’ ”” — pp. v. — x. 


The work is dedicated by an American, we are told, to 
the Catholics of Kngland, “to remind them of the con- 
stancy of their forefathers in the midst of persecution.” It 
is a tale of tragic interest, designed to show the persecu- 
tions to which Catholics and their Protestant friends were 
subjected in the days of James the First of England, and 
the evil passions which combined with the laws to harass 
them. It portrays in lively colors the labors, sacrifices, and 
martyrdom of the devoted clergy, who braved the laws and 
the hostility of the people to bear to the faithful the succors 
of religion, and to keep alive the embers of faith in once 
Catholic England. We cite a passage, which will give the 
reader some faint conception how matters then stood with 
both the faithful and their clergy. 


“¢T here is a Catholic house on our road, Father Maurus,’ said 
Edward Hurlstone, as they walked in the direction of Oxford, 
‘which we shall probably reach towards noon. ‘There we can ob- 
tain refreshments and a moment’s rest.’ 

““* Nay,’ replied Father Maurus, ‘I will not enter the house of 
these people to bring destruction upon them. ‘Thou shalt lead them 
to me in the fields, where I will catechize and instruct them while 
we rest.’ 

“«« They are poor people, Father, and few will think of perse- 
cuting them.’ 

“** But thou knowest that of late the poor, as well as the rich, 
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have been persecuted, and I would not willingly expose these good 
persons to danger.’ 

“They continued their journey steadily, until the sun rose high 
in the heavens and the day was half spent. 

* At length, as they were ascending a little eminence, the sum- 
mit of which was crowned by a wood, Edward Hurlstone said : 

** We are now within a mile of the house of which I spoke. 
From the summit of this hill we will see its pretty thatched roof, 
with its chimney sending up a clear column of smoke into the 
cold March air.’ 

“In a few minutes they reached the top of the ascent, and could 
plainly see the little cottage surrounded by leafless trees and shrub- 
bery, but every thing seemed silent and deserted around it. No 
cheerful column of smoke played above its desolate roof, — but the 
same cold, lifeless, wintry aspect hung over the little valley. 

“ Tt is strange,’ said Edward Hurlstone ; and the two travellers 
quickened their steps, and soon reached the little gateway that 
opened into the cottage yard. Edward Hurlstone called out from 
the gate, but no answer was received, and they entered the yard. 
The door was ajar, and they went through the house: it was de- 
serted and empty. Nothing but the bare walls were left. 

** © Alas, what can have befallen these unfortunates?’ said Fa- 
ther Maurus. 

“ * The fate of the faithful,’ replied his companion sadly. 

“« Then let us pray for them. Prayer alone must now refresh 
us,” said the priest. 

“<*T am not unprovided,’ replied Hurlstone, ‘I still have in my 
wallet some of the provisions which good Mrs. Wells pressed on 
me. She knew well we might soon need them.’ 

* They knelt down then, beside the cold and forsaken hearth, 
and, making the sign of the cross, commenced a silent prayer. 
Cautiously and silently a door leading to the cellar now opened a 
little ; a pale, wan, but youthful face appeared from behind it. 
The boy, at length, glided quietly out and knelt beside them. 

‘“* «My poor lad,’ said the priest, rising as soon as he perceived 
him, and placing his hand kindly upon his head, ‘ what has befallen 
this house ?” 

«« * They have taken them all to the prison!’ said the boy weep- 
ing. 

Se Why have they taken them ?’ 

** * Because they would not go to the parish church. The par- 
son said they had not been going, but that now all must go and 
conform or pay the fine. And father could not pay the fine, so 
they sold all the furniture in the house: and threatened him, if he 
did not go to church the next Sunday, they would fine and imprison 
him. We did not go the next Sunday, for father and mother said 
it was better to go to prison and die there Catholics, than to become 
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Protestants for all the money which the parson or the magistrate 
had, and be punished in the next world for ever. Then the con- 
stables came and seized on father and mother and brother, and 
took them away to jail, for where could father get money enough 
to pay the fines ?* [hid myself and have kept in the cellar ever 
since.” 

‘«* * Where did they take your father and mother ?* 

** *T heard them say they must go to the jail at Needham.’ 

‘“* «Tt is not very far from here,’ said Edward: Hurlstone. 

“<* You are right ; I must visit them,’ replied the priest. ‘ But 
this poor boy. You are hungry,— are you not?’ 

“© *]T have had some bread and some food which were left in the 
cellar: this has lasted me till this morning, and I was praying to 
the Holy Virgin for assistance, for I did not know what to do when 
that was gone.’ 

“© You shall share our meal,’ said Edward Hurlstone, as he 
drew out the provisions from his wallet and spread them on the 
floor. ‘ Your prayers have been heard. It is providential that we 
have come, for I know where you can find a home, till your par- 
ents may be free once more.” 

*.* Follow the noble example of your pious parents, my child,’ 
said Father Maurus, ‘be faithful to God, and he will not desert 
you. If he do not relieve you from the persecutions and trials of 
this world, he will give you, if you persevere to the end, a glorious 
place among his saints in heaven. Be firm and faithful, my son, 
and God bless you,’ said the priest, making the sign of the cross 
over the brow of the young sufferer for the faith. 

“© « There is a good and charitable Catholic residing not far from 
Needham, who will, I doubt not, take charge of this youth,’ said 
Edward Hurlstone. 

“ * We will see him, then,’ replied the priest : and after a frugal 
meal upon the cold provisions, Father Maurus and his companions 
turned their steps towards Needham. Edward Hurlstone was right. 
The Catholic farmer, whose house they reached before sundown, 
gladly received his reverend visitor and his two followers, and 
cheerfully consented to take the youth into his household. It now 
remained for Father Maurus, before resuming his journey toward 
Oxford, to visit if possible the poor souls who were confined for 
their faith in the neighboring jail of Needham. Edward Hurlstone 
promised to secure the means: and they both set out for the town 
as the shades of evening began to fall. 

“ The jail of Needham was a building not erected for the pur- 
pose of a prison, but sufficiently adapted to it, without possessing 
those ample guards and defences which were common to the cas- 
tles and donjons of other times, which, now that their military use 
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had seemingly passed away, were applied to less chivalrous objecis. 
It was a large, square building, large for the town, with grated win- 
dows and surrounded by a high wail. 

*«* Tt will be difficult,” said Father Maurus, ‘ in one night to as- 
certain where they are confined.’ 

“* There is a Catholic in the town, who beyond all doubt can 
give me some advice as to that,’ said Edward Hurlstone : ‘I learned 
this from our entertainer. | will go to his house. In the mean 
while, you will await me in the neighborhood.’ 

“Io a short time Hurlstone returned with the desired infor- 
mation. The persons charged with recusancy, of whom there were 
a number, were confined in a portion of the prison where the outer 
wall approached to within ten feet of the building. 

*“* We must wait until it is later” said Hurlstone, ‘ when we 
will be joined by this person, who will bring what we need for our 
nw ‘The time wore slowly on. At length silence reigned through- 
out the town and over the prison where sad and innocent hearts 
were mourning almost undistinguished from the guilty, save as pa- 
tient sorrow is divided from reckless hardihood. They were now 
joined by their expected assistant, who brought upon his shoulders 
a ladder some twelve feet long; which was of sufficient height to 
enable a man to reach the top of the wall. After carefully recon- 
noitring the premises to discover if the keepers were at repose in 
the jail, fer there were none upon the walls, the ladder was placed, 
and Edward Hurlstone first ascended to the top. Grasping the 
litle battlement at the summit with his muscular hands, he drew 
himself up by a powerful exertion, and soon stood panting on the 
wall. Father Maurus next ascended the ladder, and Edward Hurl- 
stone, planting his knee firmly against the battlement, drew him up 
to the summit. Their assistant below now raised the ladder, and 
Hurlstone, grasping it from above, brought it to the top of the wall. 


Then bracing one end against the projection of the battlement, he ~ 


dropped the other gently against the wall of the building immedi- 
ately under the window of the room in which the recusants were 
confined. Lightly springing upon it, he traversed the rounds until 
he reached the window. He looked through the grated bars. A 
dim light, furnished by the unwonted kindness of one of the keep- 
ers, was burning in one corner, by which knelt a prisoner praying 
in a low voice beside a form stretched out in severe illness upon a 
miserable bed of rags and straw. The sunken eyés, the hollow 
cheeks, and thin lips of the sufferer told the tale of approaching dis- 
solution : and Edward Hurlstone said, as he looked : 

“ * Happy coming ; it is in time for good.’ 

“Then he glanced round the miserable cell. Several were 
sleeping, as if overcome by fatigue and watching; others were 
kneeling in fervent, but silent prayer. The windows were un- 
glazed,—and he whispered cautiously : 
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“© ¢ Hope ! brothers !” 

‘‘ The whisper penetrated in the cell, and the silent kneelers 
turned their heads towards the window. ‘Then one of them quietly 
arose, approached it, and said : 

“© « Who art thou?’ 

“© ¢ A friend! be of good cheer. Let your brother pray on. Be 
silent the rest. ‘There is one here who will bring you comfort!’ 

“¢ Thanks to God! ‘Thanks to God! In our need he has sent 
us aid! Oh, how we prayed for it, but almost despaired of it,’ re- 
plied the man. 

“© ¢God is powerful and merciful,’ said Edward Hurlstone rever- 
ently. ‘Is the sick man in immediate danger ?’ 

‘© «He will not live over to-morrow !” 

“«¢ Bring him tenderly to this window: and prepare him for 
what he will receive : awaken the sleepers : — you may all confess 
and be absolved.’ 

“The sleepers were awakened: four stout men silently raised 
the sick man and bore him to the window. Edward Hurlstone re- 
turned to the side of Father Maurus, explained to him what he had 
done, and cautioned him to step carefully upon the frail causeway. 
Father Maurus reached the window, passed his hand through the 
bars, and, making the sign of the cross, said : 

“«¢ The blessing of God be upon you, faithful Christians !” 

“Then the head of the dying man was placed closer to him, he 
heard his confession, pronounced the absolution, administered the 
viaticum, and anointed him with the holy oil of Extreme Unction. 
At length his office with the dying man was finished, the sufferer 
was borne back to his place, saying, ‘ Now, come, O Lord, for I am 
happy to die!’ and the priest turned to the living. One by one, 
the prisoners confessed and were absolved: and with a parting 
blessing and a short exhortation to faith and perseverance, the mis- 
sionary turned away and rejoined Edward Hurlstone upon the wall. 
The ladder was again lowered against the wall, Father Maurus 
descended, and was followed by the faithful Edward Hurlstone. 
Their assistant in this charitable deed of Christian daring pressed 
them to tarry in his house till morning, but they returned in the 
dark to the dwelling of their previous entertainer, where he promised 
to visit them in the morning to hear mass.” — pp. 244-250. 


This is no exaggeration, and the reader must remember 
that it is a scene from Protestant England, the bulwark of 
Protestantism, which claims to have been an uprising of 
the human race in favor of religious liberty. But we must 
usually interpret Protestantism as old women do their 
dreams, by the rule of contraries, and, when it talks of re- 
ligious liberty, understand it to mean not the freedom of 
religion, but freedom from it, and liberty to oppress it. 
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A considerable portion of the work is taken up with an 
account of the conversion, labors, and martyrdom of Wil- 
liam Scott, a real historical personage, we are told. He 
was an Anglican law-student, but, being converted to the 
Catholic faith, beeame a Benedictine monk, was placed on 
the mission in England, and finally hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for daring to exercise in the land of his fathers 
the functions of his ministry. We copy the closing scene. 


“ The indictment against him was read, and the clerk demanded 
whether he pleaded ‘ Guilty or Not guilty ?’ 

“* Jt containeth falsehood,’ said the priest calmly, ‘and there- 
fore I say, “* Not guilty ”!” 

““* Are you a priest or not?’ said the Recorder, taking up his 
words. ~* 

‘* * Whether I am a priest or no, I am not called on to say. Let 
those who accuse me make out that I am a priest.’ 

** Then you impliedly admit that you are a priest, and there- 
fore you are guilty,’ said the Lord Chief Justice Cook. ‘ And in 
cases of premunire, it hath been adjudged sufficient to find a man 
guilty that he neither admitted nor denied the charge.’ 

** * My Lord, if that hold in cases of premunire,’ replied Father 
Maurus, recalling his old studies to mind; ‘it is certain that in 
cases of life and death you are only to proceed according to what 
has been made out legally by witnesses.’ 

‘* «If you were no priest, you would not hesitate to avow it,’ said 
King, the Bishop of London. 

“*[t doth not become your Lordship, nor any one of your 
cloth, to mingle in cases of life and death,’ replied Father Maurus 

uickly. 

«Still thou dost not answer the question. Art thou a priest or 
no?’ persisted the Bishop. 

“« « My Lord,’ replied Father Maurus. ‘ Art thou a priest ?’ 

© * No!’ replied the prelate indignantly. 

*« « No priest — no bishop !’ said the priest sententiously. 

“¢T am a priest,’ said the Bishop, ‘ but no massing priest.’ 

“ «If you are a priest, you are a sacrificing priest ; for sacrifice 
is essential to priesthood, and if you are a sacrificing priest then 
you are a massing priest. ‘For what other sacrifice have the 
priests of the new law, as distinct from mere laics, to offer to God, 
but that of the eucharist which we call the mass?” If then you 
are no massing priest you are no sacrificing priest, if no sacrificing 
priest, no priest at all, consequently no bishop.’ 

“ ¢ This is sorry trifling, Sir!’ said the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. ‘It is plain enough to my mind that you area 

riest.’ 
yor And certain circumstantial matters having been testified to, the 
court directed the jury to find the prisoner guilty. 
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*« ¢ My Lords,’ said Father Maurus, ‘I am sorry to see my cause 
confided into the hands of twelve ignorant men, who know not what 
manner of thing a priest is. For you, gentlemen of the jury,’ he 
said, ‘I grieve for you that my blood shall fall upon your heads! 
But that you may avoid the sin of putting to death an innocent man, 
let me bid you remember, that no evidence has been brought 
against me to prove me guilty of the matters whereof I stand in- 
dicted : that nothing but mere presumptions are laid before you ; 
and that, by the law of England, I stand before you as an innocent 
man, until my accusers shall prove me guilty. For your own sal- 
vation, let me pray you, gentlemen, to weigh this solemn matter 
well.’ 

“« Nothing more said the priest, and the jury withdrew. In a few 
moments they returned with their verdict. 

* ¢ Guilty !” 

“« «Thanks be to God!” exclaimed the holy priest, throwing him- 
self upon his knees. After a moment he added: ‘ Happy mes- 
sage! Joyous tidings! How have I sighed for the privilege of 
suffering for so glorious a cause!” 

“‘ Then, arising and turning to the people, he exclaimed : 

‘* * When I was charged with being a priest, I was silent, for I 
would have the law take its due course, and I wished it to be seen 
whether they would condemn me upon bare presumptions, without 
any witness. It is done! Wherefore, now, to the glory of God 
and all the saints in heaven, I do confess that I am a monk of the 
Order of St. Bennet, and a priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Herein do I glory! But be ye all witnesses, I pray ye, that I have 
committed no crime against his Majesty or my country. I am only 
aceused of priesthood, and for priesthood alone am I condemned !’ 

‘© ¢Prisoner, have you any thing to say, wherefore sentence 
of death should not pass upon you ?’ asked the Recorder impa- 
tiently. 

““ «What I have to say will not prevent that which you have 
already resolved upon,’ said Father Maurus mildly. ‘ Yet, perhaps, 
I may not without sin give up my life without a struggle. I am 
condemned for receiving orders, and returning to England. Now 
it can be no crime to receive orders, for it is a sacrament of God’s 
Church, bestowing grace upon him who receives it; and neither 
can I be condemned rightfully for returning into England, which 
is an act innocent in itself, and what, as a free-born Englishman, I 
had full title to do. Now, therefore, thou canst not of two innocent 
and praiseworthy acts make a crime. Nay! an’ thou addest as 
many good and innocent acts together as thou wilt, thou canst not 
thereof compose a crime!’ 

“¢Tush! Sir! this is Jesuitical cant,’ said the Recorder, inter- 
rupting him. 

* Father Maurus was silent ; but the joy of his heart was displayed 
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upon his beaming face. When the Recorder drew on his black 
cap preparatory to passing sentence of death, he smiled sweetly 
and sadly. How that mild beaming countenance stole upon the 
hearts of the crowd around! They melted,—- they sympathized ; 
at length they applauded, carried away by the sublime disregard 
of death and suffering which the martyr displayed. But their ap- 
plause only drew from the Judge a severe reprimand upon the for- 
ward bearing of the prisoner. 

** Sentence was pronounced. ‘ Hanged! drawn and quartered!’ 

“Bound hand and foot, heedless of chains, sorrow, death, the 
rejoicing priest was borne back to his dungeon, only to leave it 
again for the scaffold and the knife. 

** On the morrow marched out from Newgate one of those dark 
processions, then not unfrequent in England’s capital, with its vic- 
tim bound to the hurdle. Slowly it crept along, until at length it 
reached the bloody hill of Tyburn. It passed along under the gal- 
lows, aud paused as the hurdle reached its foot. ‘The victim was 
unbound, and with a firm step he mounted to the scaffold. In the 
open space in front a large fire was burning, and all the horrid in- 
struments of execution were ranged around. Down upon the scaf- 
fold floor knelt the doomed priest and prayed; then he arose with 
a glowing countenance, stepped forward, and addressed the multi- 
tude. 

** © Good friends, I would have you that are here bear testimony 
to the manner of my death, that | have been a true and faithful 
liege unto my king and country, and that with my dying breath I 
have prayed for his Majesty and for his kingdom. I am about to 
die the death of a traitor, — bear witness, ye, that my treason lieth 
in this, that | have observed the laws of God rather than of men. 
My offence is, that | have had at heart too much the spiritual regen- 
eration of England, that I have come to preach the truth to my 
brethren who are in that darkness out of which the spirit of God 
hath led me happily, as this hour and this presence bear me wit-: 
ness. O good souls! I have prayed daily that God would avert 
from this realm his stripes and punishments which impend over it 
for the blood of the saints which it has poured out: but I fear me 
the time shall come when your children shall groan under his hand ; 
when the evils of that system of individuality resulting in worldli- 
ness, which hath been established in England by the new religion, 
shall work out its appointed destiny ; when the poor shall toil, and 
groan, and sweat, and starve ; when mammon shall reign in this 
blessed land, where once Christ and his Church held sway. When 
your descendants shall be the slaves of gold, and the gold-power, 
tied to wheels, and harnessed to the draught, and broken to the yoke 
like oxen, Then, O Englishmen! will ye turn back yearning to 
the faith of your fathers, —that faith which made England great 
and her people free and happy! For the honor and glory of my 
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Master, in the regeneration of England I have labored. Oh, may 
my blood arise to heaven as a prayer for the accomplishment of 
that hope ! 

““*Q God, who didst preserve thy Church for three hundred 
years amidst the darkness of the Catacombs, making the blood of 
martyrs fruitful of Christians, and didst at length bring forth her, 
thy holy Spouse, triumphant over the powers of evil, to guide, en- 
lighten, and save ; in thy unspeakable mercy hear our prayers to 
thee, and in thy chosen time send down thy grace upon England 
and restore her to the faith ! 

““*OQ my countrymen, there is no treason in my heart! If 
my death would benefit my sovereign either in soul or body, I 
would not be less willing to lay down my life than I now am for 
God’s honor and the testimony of the truth!’ 

“ Then, with his outstretched hands, he bade farewell to all such 
in that crowd as might be his friends, and bade them to bear to his 
family, if any there knew him and them, his parting words, his last 
prayer for the salvation of their souls. 

*“ At this instant, a choking voice arose from the crowd. 

“«¢ Brother, die happy ! thou hast conquered !” and the speaker 
darted away from the cruel scene. 

‘*'The condemned raised his hands towards heaven in thanks ; 
for he knew the voice of his brother. 

“« The executioner approached him and adjusted the cord around 
his neck, and, at the same time, asked his forgiveness. 

‘“«* Forgive thee ? Yes, and thank thee!’ exclaimed the priest. 
‘Thou art about to bestow on me a great favor, to bring me to ex- 
ceeding happiness.’ 

“Then he knelt and prayed silently and fervently. The sheriff 
waved his hand in signal to the executioner: the trap fell : in the 
midst of prayer the victim was hurled into the death-struggle. 
‘hen the cord was cut, and the yet living man fell to the earth. 
The butchers rushed upon, held fast his convulsed limbs, and the 
knife of the executioner ripped open his body. ‘Then while the 
hangman’s hands were grappling with the throbbing heart, the voice 
of the martyr still faintly prayed that God would send down his 
mercy upon England and bring her back to the true faith. Ere 
the prayer died upon his lips, that true heart was consuming in the 
flames ! 

** Not in death did the horrid tragedy pause. The limbs of the 
senseless corpse were severed and fixed upon poles set over the 
city gates, — to blacken and wither in the winds of heaven. Read- 
er, such sad beacons looked down from many a city gateway in Old 
England then, to greet the traveller on his journey’s end, to warn 
the wavering of the fate of those who listened to the faith their 
fathers had believed, — bloody sentinels around the strong-holds of 
heresy to keep within its walls its unwilling servitors, — terrible 
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apostles, preaching the new gospel faith and uprooting the old. 
For ever? 

“Oh, no! For there is a God! 

“ Thus triumphed a Martyr!” — pp. 279 — 285. 


The polemical portion of the work is given in the form 
of conversations between Scott and Father Tichbourne 
and young Alton, who tries to persuade him to give up all 
religion. The conversation with Alton is brilliant, and the 
argument for infidelity is put with great eloquence and 
force ; but, we are sorry to add, is not very thoroughly re- 
futed. Scott, indeed, exposes one of Alton’s sophisms, but 
he is far enough from meeting the real point of the argu- 
ment. It strikes us that, in these times of doubt, when the 
tendency is not to simple heresy, but to the rejection of all 
religion, the author would have done well not to have put 
the argument of the infidel so strongly, unless; he had al- 
lowed himself more space, and undertaken more seriously 
to refute it; for in the minds of more than one of his read- 
ers that argument will tell as much against all religion as 
against Protestantism. Few men in these days, unless or- 
thodox and devout Catholics, are much shocked by the 
grossest infidelity, and there are few Protestants who 
would not renounce all religion sooner than become Cath- 
olics. Indeed, the tendency of the age is to approve Prot- 
estantism precisely because, in principle, it is the rejection 
of every thing the Catholic understands by religion. Be- 
lieving firmly ourselves, we very naturally suppose that, 
when we have shown that Protestantism involves the total 
rejection of Christianity, we have offered what in Protes- 
tant minds must weigh heavily against it; but, unhappily, 
we have only offered what not a few of them will regard as 
a capital argument for it. It seems to us, then, that when 
we put the infidel’s argument in its strongest form, and its 
most dazzling light, we should at the same time point out 
clearly to even ordinary capacities its utter fallacy. 

The controversy between the young student and Father 
Tichbourne is, upon the whole, much more satisfactorily 
conducted. Father Tichbourne’s argument is unhackneyed, 
ingenious, and perfectly conclusive against the Anglican- 
ism professed by Scott; but that, we apprehend, is an 
Anglicanism seldom, if ever, found in an Anglican mind. 
Anglicans are Protestants, and as really Protestants as Puri- 
tans or Unitarians are, and, with all their talk about the 
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Church, no more admit the Church, in the Catholic sense, 
than does any other class of modern Protestants. Some of 
them may affect great respect for the Church’s teaching, but 
it is all affectation. No Anglican believes ina Church Teach- 
ing. The very essence of Anglicanism, under the point of 
view from which we must here consider it, is to make doc- 
trine the test of the teacher, and not the teacher the test of 
doctrine. It obtains somehow or nohow, without the 
Church, what it calls Orthodoxy, and then calls this or that 
the true Church because it professes to believe it. It is 
always a great mistake to suppose that the real question 
between a genuine Anglican and the Catholic is ever, as 
the author supposes, whether the Anglican or the Cath- 
olic is the Church our Lord instituted. No Anglican is 
so great a simpleton as to rest his cause on the decision 
of that question. The Anglican’s radical conception of 
what the Church is, and was designed to be, is fundamen- 
tally different from the Catholic conception, and till you 
have compelled him to admit the Church in the Catholic 
sense, it is idle to enter into any discussion with him as to 
which organized body is the true Catholic Church. The 
truth is, Anglicanism never acknowledges that our Lord 
instituted a teaching church, in the proper sense of the 
term ; and hence evidence of the identity of our Church as 
a corporate body with the Apostolic Church is no evidence 
to him that it is the true Church, out of which salvation is 
impossible. It is not till the Anglican is more than half 
converted from his Anglicanism, that arguments tending to 
identify our Church as a corporation, or an organic body, 
with the Church of the Apostles, will have any real weight 
with him. Father Tichbourne’s reasoning, it strikes us, 
is, therefore, much better adapted to those who are nearly 
prepared to abandon Anglicanism than to Anglicans in 
general. 

The author’s good Anglicans, his conscientious Anglicans, 
seem to us, also, to be adorned with more Christian graces 
and virtues than we can reasonably expect in the adhering 
members of any heretical establishment. Does the author 
award to Anglicanism the note of sanctity, and hold that 
all the change atrue Anglican needs is a change in belief 
on a few points of doctrine? We are at a loss to under- 
stand why the author, and, indeed, our English and Amer- 
ican Catholic popular writers generally, are accustomed to 
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manifest a respect for Anglicans which they never show 
to those whom Anglicanism denominates Dissenters. All 
our author's good Protestants, and especially all his con- 
verts, are Anglicans, while all his villains are either rene- 
gade Catholics or Puritans. For ourselves, we confess 
that we have less respect for Anglicanism than for Puritan- 
ism. The Puritan, of course, has always a bad minor, but 
he sometimes has a good major, and his conclusion is gen- 
erally logical; the Anglican, on the contrary, has a bad 
major as well as minor, and his conclusion never follows 
from his premises. Anglicanism is the most absurd and 
ridiculous, as well as the most haughty and cruel ism to 
which Protestantism has given birth. Puritanism in New 
England was never so intolerant as Episcopalianism was 
in Virginia and Maryland, and if Puritans persecuted us 
in England, the laws they put in force against us were all 
enacted by Anglicans. It is idle, however, to draw com- 
parisons between sect and sect, and the proper course is to 
regard all Protestants, taken generally, as gentiles, or as 
apostates, and to predicate of them only such virtues as are 
possible in the natural order. Hence it perhaps would not 
be amiss if our novelists, who can convert whom they 
please in their romances, should convert some wicked peo- 
ple as well as those good and pious souls who are only in- 
nocently in error, and insist on conversion to Catholicity 
as the conversion of sinners, not merely as the conversion 
of the just. They would thus do something to check the 
pride of us who are converts, and bear some slight testi- 
mony against the Pelagian tendency of the age. 

In one instance our author raises a delicate question, 
which, we think, he had better not have done, unless he 
was prepared to answer it differently. 


*** [ would know first,’ a new idea starting up in his mind as he 
was about to warn the priest of his danger, ‘ whether you hold that 
the Pope can absolve citizens and subjects from their allegiance to 
their king and country.’ 

“* As I live, it is no doctrine of the Catholic Church, said 
Father Tichbourne, solemnly. ‘ Popes have stood up as umpires 
between the sovereign and the people, — but they have ever been 
found upon the side of liberty. They have excommunicated the 
licentious tyrant, — they have proclaimed the point where obedience 
ceased to be a virtue. And there,’ continued the old man, rising 
up to his full height, ‘ there the duty of obedience ceases.’ 
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*«* Whilst you are discussing this point with me, a danger hangs 
over you ;— perhaps the officers of the law, of our common sovy- 
ereign, are seeking you as a violator of that law, — as a traitor to 
your country. Will you submit to that law, or will you avoid or 
resist it 2” 

‘¢¢T am a man of peace,’ replied Father Tichbourne, calmly, ‘ I 
can resist no force. I may well avoid the hand of unrighteous vio- 
lence. ‘The law of God is more binding than the law of man; 
therefore the law of man forbids me in vain to obey the law of God. 
I will suffer its penalty without complaint ; that is the only obedience 
I will yield to it.” — pp. 438, 44. 


Father Tichbourne comes very near being forsworn, and 
saves himself only by a special pleading more ingenious 
than satisfactory. The Popes,'in some circumstances, can 
depose sovereigns and absolve subjects from their alle- 
giance, for they have frequently done so, and the argument 
ab actu ad posse, we believe, is allowed to be valid. An 
author may, if he chooses, observe the disciplina arcani, 
and no doubt sometimes should, for we live in a wicked 
world, in which we are to be as wise as serpents, while 
we are as harmless as doves; but he has no right to raise 
a question and give it an untrue or only a partially true 
answer. His duty is to answer truly. How far the power 
of the Pope extends, it is for the Pope himself, not for us, 
his spiritual subjects, to determine. We know he has ex- 
ercised the deposing and absolving power, and we cannot 
reconcile it to our Catholic conscience to say that he has 
exercised that power without possessing it. That he has 
ever deposed a sovereign or absolved subjects except in ac- 
cordance with the law of God, or ever will, or ever can, we 
do not believe, for he does not make the law which binds 
sovereigns and subjects, he only keeps and administers it. 
That he always in regard to sovereigns and subjects exer- 
cises the powers with which God intrusts him on the side 
of right, of justice, and therefore of liberty, we of course 
firmly believe, for we hold him to be the Vicar of Christ on 
earth, and under the especial protection of the Holy Ghost, 
and because we have, and can have, no better evidence of 
what is right and just than his decision, The author him- 
self says the Popes “ have excommunicated the licentious 
tyrant and proclaimed the point where obedience ceased 
to be a virtue, and there the duty of obedience ceases.” 
What more do we say? What is the use of quibbling on 
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terms? Do the Popes proclaim or declare with judicial 
authority for the Catholic conscience where obedience 
ceases to be a virtue, and therefore where the duty of obe- 
dience ends? If no, then all you say is mere verbiage ; if 
yes, then he does absolve the subject from his allegiance, 
and has authority to do it, and you might just as well have 
said so in so many words, as to have begun by solemnly 
denying it, and to have ended by explaining away your 
denial. 

We know how offensive the Catholic doctrine on this 
point is to statesmen and men of the world, but neverthe- 
less, if we mean to be Catholics, we must stand by it. We 
did not make the doctrine, and are not responsible for it. 
God will take care of his own doctrine; all we have to do 
is to be faithful to it through good report and through evil 
report, in life and in death. Catholicity asserts the inde- 
pendence and supremacy of the spiritual order, and its right 
to resist the secular order whenever it encroaches on that 
independence, or by its acts denies that supremacy, and it 
personifies the authority of that order on earth in the Su- 
preme Pontiff, the successor of St. Peter. This is the sim- 
ple fact, and there is no use in shrinking from saying so, or 
in timidly seeking to disguise it. We should be neither 
afraid nor ashamed of God’s truth, or of God’s institutions. 
Martyrdom is an evil only to those who inflict it; for their 
sakes, from charity to them, we should seek to avoid it as 
far as we can conscientiously, not for our own sakes. 
Why praise we the martyrs, if we think martyrdom an 
evil? We cannot serve two masters, and we cannot, as 
good Catholics, serve the state any farther than it conforms 
to and subserves the spiritual order; and what conforms 
to and subserves that order the Church is established to 
teach us, and does teach us through her pastors, more es- 
pecially through her chief pastor, the Pope. He is no loyal 
Catholic who denies this in word or deed, and he is a very 
timid Catholic who seeks to disguise or explain it away. 
It is the truth, and are we afraid to stand by the truth and 
take the consequences? What have English Catholics 
ever gained by their denials, equivocations, or special plead- 
ings on this point? They have never gained a moment’s 
credit with their Protestant enemies, and they have been 
stripped of their estates, imprisoned, exiled, or hung, drawn, 
and quartered, just as they would have been if they had 
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proclaimed the supremacy of the Pope in the fullest and 
least equivocal terms. The history of English Catholics — 
who for three hundred years have done all they could do, 
but absolutely give up their faith, to prove their loyalty to 
Protestant princes, and who have during all that time been 
punished as traitors to the government— should teach us 
a lesson, and make us refuse hereafter to burn one single 
grain of incense to Cesar, that is, the temporal power. If 
we must suffer persecution, let us at least have the conso- 
lation of knowing that we have not in the least prevari- 
cated ; it is too bad to sacrifice a portion of God’s truth to 
please the state, and be persecuted into the bargain. 

As the subject of the work before us is Protestant perse- 
cution, we are naturally led to ask why it is that Protes- 
tants, wherever they have had the power, have invariably 
persecuted Catholics. The fact is notorious, and the his- 
tory of Catholicity in all Protestant countries is only a re- 
production in substance of the history of the Church under 
the Pagan Emperors. Some ascribe Protestant persecutions 
to bigotry and fanaticism, and these may have had their 
influence ; our author hints that they were not unfrequent- 
ly owing to the desire to get possession of the estates of 
Catholics, and in this he may be right ; but we are inclined 
to think the principal cause lies in the very fact that Cath- 
olicity asserts the independence and supremacy of the 
spiritual order, and teaches that the secular should in all 
things be subordinated and made subservient to it. Prot- 
estants have, indeed, sometimes persecuted Protestants, 
but only in the heat of passion, from the love of power, or 
to save themselves in the eyes of Catholics from the re- 
proach of being divided into sects, and unable to maintain 
even the appearance of unity. But persecution of Protes- 
tants by Protestants has long since virtually ceased. Sects 
the most widely separated from each other in doctrine and 
rites are very good friends, and meet together in a World’s 
Convention, not in perfect harmony indeed, but without 
cutting each other’s throats. Laws against Protestant dis- 
senters have nearly everywhere been repealed, or have 
fallen into desuetude, and the struggle between sect and 
sect has dwindled into a meré worldly rivalry. But the 
hostility of Protestants to Catholicity has hardly suffered 
any abatement. ‘T'o the genuine Protestantism of the age 
Catholics are as much an object of hatred and of persecu- 
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tion, so far as it has the power to persecute, as they were 
in the days of Elizabeth and James the First. In the early 
Colonial days, Massachusetts set a price on the head of 
Father Rale, and sent out an armed band that shot him 
down at the head of his flock. If similar things are not 
done now, it is not because Protestantism has grown one 
whit more tolerant of Catholicity. Our Irish friends com- 
plain, and often justly, of the prejudices they have to en- 
counter, and suppose it is because they are Irishmen. It 
is no such thing. Their being Irishmen is nothing against 
them in the eyes of the American people. Their offence is 
that they are Catholics. Though Catholics in this country 
outnumber the most numerous Protestant sect, they are 
hardly recognized publicly as an existent body. Little at- 
tention is paid to their bishops and clergy, and in public 
measures seriously affecting them; no public authority 
thinks of consulting them, as would be the case if they 
were Protestants. Secretly every thing is done that it is 
supposed can be done with prudence to oppress us, and to 
prevent Catholicity from becoming naturalized in the coun- 
try. This secret hostility is preparing to become, and as- 
suredly will become, open and even violent persecution, 
the very moment that the Protestant community becomes 
convinced that Catholicity has really taken root in our soil, 
and, if suffered to grow in freedom, must become the domi- 
nant religion of the country. If it has been heretofore tol- 
erated, it has been because it was despised, because it was 
supposed to serve the purposes of a police for Irish labor- 
ers in our towns and on our public works, and because it 
was not believed to be capable of making any serious in- 
roads upon the native American population. 

Now whence comes this inveterate hostility of Protes- 
tants of all sects and classes, sorts and sizes, to Catholicity ? 
Why is it that Protestants are more hostile to us than one 
Protestant sect is to another? It certainly is not from 
purely religious motives, for Protestantism does not care, 
and never did care, enough about religion, properly so called, 
to persecute any body for its sake. It is not because Prot- 
estants feel that our souls are in danger, for they have 
always conceded that salvation is attainable in our Church; 
and all they contend for, as any one may see by reading 
their great English defender, Chillingworth, is, that Protes- 
tantism is a safe way of salvation; that is, that a Protestant 
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can be saved as well as a Catholic. They only claim, in 
regard to the world to come, to be as well off as we, and 
never as a body think of questioning our chance of eternal 
salvation. It is not zeal for the honor of God, or profound 
love of truth, for we see them fraternize with infidels, and 
men who scoff at all they call truth. The English govern- 
ment, which persecutes Catholics, contributes, or lately con- 
tributed, to the support of Hindoo idolatry in India, and 
we have never heard of its persecuting Hindooism and its 
adherents, or Mahometanism and its professors. The most 
numerous class of British subjects are Pagans, and the next 
largest class are Mahometans; and yet she enacts, as far 
as we are aware, no Ecclesiastical Titles Bills against them. 
It surely, then, is not zeal for the honor of God, or the love 
of religion. What, then, is the cause ? 

The cause is undoubtedly secular. This, in fact, is al- 
ways the cause alleged. Protestantism always denies that 
she persecutes for religious causes. In England she exe- 
cuted the clergy as traitors, and prohibited the ancient re- 
ligion because dangerous to the state. Lord John Russell, 
in his recent legislation against Catholicity, professes to 
respect religious liberty, and to legislate only to protect the 
prerogative of the Queen. In this country, what is the 
great argument against us? It is, that we owe allegiance 
to a foreign potentate, and cannot be loyal to the republi- 
can institutions of the country. In England, Catholicity 
is said to be opposed to the prerogative of the crown; here, 
to the prerogative of the people. Always and everywhere 
are Catholics burned, massacred, hung, drawn, and quar- 
tered, their estates confiscated, or the profession and prac- 
tice of their religion subjected to vexatious restrictions in 
the name and alleged interests of the secular order. This 
is the uniform pretence of the Protestants themselves, and 
we may well take them here at their word, and believe that 
in this they are honest. 

There must, then, certainly be something in the Catholic 
religion, essential to Catholicity, that is repugnant to the 
Protestant view of the rights of the secular order; for if it 
were not so, Protestants would finally have softened towards 
us, and become as willing to tolerate us as they are to toler- 
ate downright infidels. Protestantism may vary its forms, 
but it cannot change its essential nature and live. It pro- 
fesses to be an uprising of the human race in behalf of liberty. 
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This profession, in any respectable sense of the word liberty, 
is ridiculous, for it is notorious that Protestantism every- 
where favors despotism, now of the throne and now of the 
mob. Yet there must be a sense in which what it pro- 
fesses is true. Catholics must not suppose that Protes- 
tants use our terms in our sense. Protestantism was an 
uprising in favor of what Protestants mean by liberty; but 
they mean by liberty, not freedom from all restraints not 
imposed immediately or mediately by God himself, but free- 
dom from all religious authority, from all religion except 
that which man concocts for himself. In politics, as against 
us, they mean by liberty the absolute independence and 
supremacy of the secular order, and the subordination and 
subjection of the spiritual. Protestantism, therefore, was 
an uprising in favor of liberty, indeed, but of the liberty of 
the flesh, the world, and the devil, — the three powers which 
Catholicity labors incessantly to restrain and reduce to sub- 
jection. 

The hostility to Catholicity is not that it is, as some pre- 
tend, incompatible with this or that form of civil govern- 
ment, but that it holds civil government in every country, 
whatever its form, as much bound to obey the law of God 
as the meanest of its subjects. It is not merely that it 
teaches this, for nearly every Protestant sect teaches the 
same, so far as words go; but it is that Catholicity is a 
church, a corporation, a kingdom, extending through all 
nations, with its centre of unity and its supreme chief. 
If the Church had no visible centre of unity, if it had no 
supreme ruler on earth, if it were broken into national 
churches, each confined to a particular nation, and com- 
plete within itself, it might teach all the doctrines and ob-” 
serve all the rites it now does, without ever being the object 
of fear to Protestant governments, or the subject of Protes- 
tant persecution. Hostility is excited against it, and the 
secular order strives to extirpate it, because, having such 
visible centre and supreme ruler on earth, it has the power, 
when the people of any particular nation sincerely and 
firmly believe it, to render its teaching effectual, and to 
force the government to regard it, and desist from its at- 
tacks on the spiritual order, or its acts against the law of 
God. It is the Papacy that is dreaded, and we are per- 
secuted, not because we are supposed to believe error, but 
because we are Papists. Catholicity without the Papacy, 
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if such a thing were conceivable, would be no object of per- 
secution, nay, would be even acceptable to almost every 
secular government, as an auxiliary to the civil power. The 
war is against Peter, on whom Christ founded his Church, 
because Peter is the keeper and administrator of the su- 
preme law of nations as of individuals. As long as Peter 
sits in his chair at Rome, no state is free to practise injus- 
tice, to violate the rights of its neighbors, to oppress its 
subjects, or to trample on the law of God with impunity. 
Peter must, then, be dethroned, and war to the death be de- 
clared against him, and all who own him as the vicegerent 
of God on earth. Here is wherefore Protestant govern- 
ments and people wage such deadly war against us, and 
wherefore they never tolerate us, or leave us to enjoy our 
rights, where they are predominant, and we are, or are likely 
to be, strong enough to exert any important influence on 
public affairs. 

Here is the main secret of that unrelenting hostility with 
which Protestants pursue Catholics. And what is our 
remedy? How are we to disarm this hostility? By de- 
nying the supremacy of the spiritual order, and asserting 
the absolute independence and supremacy of the state, that 
is, sacrificing to Cesar? In the first place, to do so would 
be to give up our faith as Catholics, and to become to all 
intents and purposes Protestants; and in the second place, 
were we to do so, and still profess to be Catholics, it would 
conciliate us no favor, for no Protestant would believe in 
the sincerity of our disavowal of the hated supremacy. 
Shall we solemnly protest that we are loyal subjects, and 
are bound in conscience to obey the civil authority in all 
things not repugnant to the law of God? ‘To what end ? 
Protestants care nothing for our protestations; for they 
have a-theory that a Catholic will stick at no lie where his 
religion is concerned. Moreover, what we solemnly pro- 
test, in so protesting, is precisely what they object to us, 
and in protesting it we only aggravate our offence. Prot- 
estants entertain no doubt of our loyalty as subjects, that 
we will always uphold the constituted authorities in all 
things not repugnant to the Divine law; but this is pre- 
cisely what they do not want us to do, and what they op- 
pose us for, What they want is the power, when they 
have the state, to do what they please with it, and when 
they have not, to make a revolution in order to get it,— 
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two things which our doctrine of loyalty to the powers that 
be, and of the supremacy of the law of God, directly forbids 
them. It is not because Catholicity does not favor wise, 
just, and stable civil government that Protestants oppose 
it, for that they know it does, but because it condemns both 
civil despotism and revolutionism. Protestantism in power 
is civil despotism, — the despotism either of the monarch 
or of the mob; and Protestantism out of power is revolu- 
tionism. When we limit our obedience to the state to 
those things not repugnant to the law of God, and add, 
with the Apostles, We must obey God rather than men, we 
deny the civil despotism it would establish, and assert the 
principle of civil and religious liberty; when we assert our 
duty to-obey the powers that be, our obligation in con- 
science to demean ourselves as quiet citizens and loyal 
subjects, never resisting authority save when it commands 
us to do what the law of God forbids, we deny the right of 
revolution, we condemn “ the sacred right of insurrection,” 
which Protestantism asserts when out of power. Catho- 
licity interposes and protects the subject when the prince 
attempts to tyrannize, and also interposes and protects the 
prince when his subjects are disposed to rebel; precisely 
what Protestantism wars against, for it must always have 
either despotism or anarchy. 

It is clear, then, let us do our best, we cannot commend 
ourselves to the Protestant world, or convince them that, if 
we are good Catholics, we are not the enemies of the su- 
premacy of the secular order which they always assert. 
The truth which we must as Catholics hold, and the virtues 
which we must insist on, are necessarily at war with what., 
they as Protestants do and must seek as the supreme good ; 
and if we are strong in a country, the Church through us 
will prevent civil tyranny on the one hand and rebellion on 
the other, keeping both prince and subject, both the state 
and the citizen, within the sphere of their civil rights and 
duties, and therefore will be able to defeat them. What 
Protestantism uniformly seeks is intrinsically false and 
unjust, and therefore in proportion as we are faithful to our 
religion we must be odious to Protestants, and in a greater 
or less degree be persecuted by them. Protestantism can- 
not afford to leave us in peace. It is for this world, and 
makes men live for this world alone; it is, as we have 
shown in the foregoing article, essentially heathenism, and 
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as such asserts necessarily the supremacy of the secular 
order. Catholicity, on the other hand, asserts the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual order, and makes religion the only 
real business of a man’s life. How, then, can we com- 
mend ourselves to Protestants, or remove their objections 
to us, without abandoning our religion? How, then, can 
they ever regard our prosperity otherwise than as danger- 
ous to them? 

It is always labor lost for us to attempt to prove to Prot- 
estants that we are their very good brothers, and, in their 
sense, as good as they are. We are even disgusted when 
we find Catholics in one country urging their religion be- 
cause favorable to monarchy, and in another because fa- 
vorable to democracy ; citing the examples— quite too 
numerous —of the uncatholic conduct of our ancestors 
in disobeying the Church in order to satisfy the civil ty- 
rant, whether king or people, that in a conflict between 
Church and State we may be relied on to side with the 
state, and plunge our sword into the heart of our spiritual 
mother. It is to such conduct on the part of our Catholic 
ancestors, it is to their readiness to side with the secular 
against the spiritual authority, that we owe the despotism 
and anarchy, the schism and heresy of our times, and the 
almost universal lapse of the modern world into heathen- 
ism. ‘To approve this conduct is as useless as it is un- 
catholic. The true policy for Catholics is not to seek to 
commend themselves to the lovers of the world, but to cal- 
culate always on being persecuted. All who will live god- 
ly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution. If we are good 
Catholics our home is not in this world, and this world 
does and must hate us. There is no help for us. Heresy 
will persecute orthodoxy, error will persecute truth, and the 
secular will persecute the spiritual. It has always been so 
from the beginning, and will be so unto the end. All we 
can do is to love our enemies, pray for them who persecute 
us, and bless them that curse us, and proceed on our way 
in the path marked out by our religion, without turning to 
the right hand or the left, looking for no peace on earth, 
and seeking none till we arrive in heaven, our home. Our 
business here is to prepare for heaven, to love, obey, and 
bear witness to the truth, and therefore to that which con- 
demns the world. There is no compromise or conciliation 
practicable, or to be thought of. We must either be true 
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to our religion, and thus have all who are not of it for our 
enemies, or we must be false to it, and have God for our 
enemy and hell for our doom. 

We know we are told that the age of persecution is past, 
that advanced civilization has rendered it henceforth im- 
possible to renew old penal laws, and to disturb a man for 
his religion. Even some Catholics, and Catholic journals, 
join in the disgusting cant as to religious liberty, tolera- 
tion, and the liberality of the age. Where are our eyes? 
Have we forgotten the arrest of the Archbishop of Posen, 
and the imprisonment of the Archbishop of Cologne, a few 
years since, by the king of Prussia? Have we not seen, 
within the last four or five years, the Jesuits and other relig- 
ious orders persecuted in almost every country of Europe, 
the Holy Father driven into exile, pious and devoted priests 
and religious massacred or assassinated, and are not the 
illustrious prelates of Luxemburg, Lausanne and Geneva, 
Turin, and Cagliari still in exile, and their flocks a prey to 
the spoiler? What age was more civilized, in your sense 
of civilization, than that of Nero, Domitian, and Diocletian, 
or what people in modern times have come up in civiliza- 
tion to that of the people of the Roman empire under the 
Pagan Emperors? ‘Who so ignorant of history as to rely 
on what is called civilization as a protection against perse- 
cution of the true religion ?_ Who knows not that, the more 
advanced that civilization is, the more hostile it becomes to 
the Church, and the more cruelly does it persecute the true 
believers. Do not deceive yourselves. The age is not one 
whit more tolerant of religion than was that of Nero or 


Decius, and the religious liberty which Protestants talk: 


about is, as we have often told you, only the liberty of 
heresy and infidelity, freedom from religion, and the liberty 
to oppress it, to subject it to the state or the mob. Open 
your eyes, and see the whole so-called liberal party through- 
out the world mad against religion, and combining to 
destroy its organization, and to deliver men to the tender 
mercies of the unrestrained despot or the Jawless mob, and 
then repose in the liberality of the age, and our enlightened 
civilization, if you can. The age claims to be philanthropic, 
and who knows not that the characteristic of a professed 
philanthropist is to have a heart harder than the nether 
mill-stone? No, my brethren, join not in the cant of the 
day, trust none of the professions of religious liberty you 
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hear, come they from what quarter they may; and above 
all, put no confidence in our cold, material, selfish, heartless 
modern civilization. Read the New Testament, read your 
tract on Grace, and rely no longer on the liberality of her- 
esy or infidelity, on the world or its children. Recall what 
you have seen in England during the last two years, and 
learn that your sole reliance is on the truth your Church 
teaches you, and on her celestial Spouse. We are perse- 
cuted, we shall be persecuted, and we must make up our 
minds to be persecuted, and to thank God we are account- 
ed worthy to suffer for his sake; for if we suffer with him, 
we shall reign with him. 

These considerations explain why it is Catholics are al- 
ways the object of Protestant persecution, and why they 
always must be, as long as Protestantism in any form sur- 
vives; they should also serve to show how idle it is, by any 
prevarication or disguise of Catholic truth, even if it were 
not sinful, to attempt to conciliate Protestants. Catholics 
and Protestants stand opposed to each other as the spirit 
and the flesh, and there is, and will be war betwixt them, 
as long as the world stands. We cannot help it, and all 
we have to do is to cling fast to the faith, stand by the 
Church with true and heroic courage, and suffer without 
complaint whatever we may be called upon to suffer, trust- 
ing that our good God will abundantly reward us hereafter 
for all we may suffer for his sake here. 

We have been carried away so far by this discussion 
that we have wellnigh forgotten our author. He has writ- 
ten his book to show the folly of attempting to put down 
Catholicity by persecution. We agree perfectly with him 
that it is folly, because the wisdom of the world is always 
folly with God. But the world cannot reign unless it can 
put down Catholicity, and therefore it must always attempt 
to put it down, either by seducing or forcing Catholics from 
their allegiance. It can never succeed, for it fights against 
God ; yet never will you persuade it that it is not wise, or 
induce it to desist from its folly. It is in its nature to fight 
against God, for it hates him, and it always will renew its 
bootless war. But we wish our readers here to bear in 
mind that it is not religious bigotry, that it is not zeal for 
religion, that chiefly lights the fires of Protestant persecu- 
tion, but zeal for the world, and determination to subordi- 
nate religion always and everywhere to the secular power. 
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And therefore we lose all the breath we expend in declaim- 
ing against bigotry and intolerance, and in favor of relig- 
ious liberty, or the right of every man to be of any religion 
or of no religion, as best pleases him, which some two or 
three of our journalists would fain persuade the world is 
Catholic doctrine. Such declamations only tend to ren- 
der Catholics indifferent to their faith, or to inoculate them 
with a false and fatal liberalism, as experience every day 
proves. They produce no effect on Protestants, save so 
far as they may be regarded as indications of a tendency 
amongst us to abandon our religion, and turn Protestant 
or infidel. It is always folly to talk or reason of Protes- 
tants, taken as a body, as if they had religion, or cared a 
pin’s head for religion of any sort. Set them down always 
as modern heathens, and go and preach to them as the 
Fathers did to the Gentiles, or you will never touch them. 
They will persecute you, if they have the power and re- 
gard you as of sufficient importance to be persecuted, until 
you succeed in convincing them that heathenism is false 
and Catholicity is true, and that they are to live for heaven 
and not for earth. The great error into which we fall is 
that of considering Protestantism as a form of religion, and 
adhered to from religious motives. If such was ever the 
ease, it is not now. With here and there an individual ex- 
ception, Protestants constitute not a religious, but a political 
and social party, and what they say in reference to religion 
is said only in furtherance of their secular movements or 
desires, whether they themselves are distinctly conscious 
that it is so or not. We do it too much honor when we 
condescend to dispute with it as a form of religious error; 
and the great reason why we do not dispute it more suc- 
cessfully is, that no small portion of us sympathize with 
it in its political and‘social views, that is, are ourselves 
Protestants, without knowing it. The atheistical politics 
which are the essence of Protestantism have pervaded the 
modern Catholic world, and are nearly as rife amongst us 
as among Protestants themselves. Our first work should 
be to unprotestantize ourselves,—a thing we shall not 
very readily do, if our popular writers take care to deny or 
suppress Catholic truth as applicable to the secular or- 
der. Atheistical politics are wellnigh universal, and till we 
abandon them ourselves, we shall make poor headway 
against Protestantism. When we ourselves are afraid to 
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assert the supremacy of the Church, and the subordination 
of the state, and to maintain that the secular is for the spir- 
itual, and not the spiritual for the secular, — when we are 
afraid to acknowledge the supremacy of Peter in his suc- 
cessors, and deem it the part of prudence to explain away 
or half deny the Papacy,— what have we got to say to 
Protestants? We yield every thing to them that they care 
for, and what have we to oppose to them? We tell our 
readers again and again, that the theological matters dis- 
cussed between Protestants and us are not the real ques- 
tions at issue. They care nothing, as a body, for doctrines. 
They have no doctrines that they cannot give up at a 
moment’s warning, if necessary to secure their secular suc- 
cess. The whole question turns on the unity and catho- 
licity of the Church, as the means of maintaining the 
supremacy of the spiritual order. As that unity and cath- 
olicity are effected and secured by the Papacy, the real ob- 
ject of attack is the Pope and his spiritual authority, under 
God, over the whole secular order. The whole question is 
here. Give up or deny that authority, and you give up or 
deny all that Protestantism really opposes, and embrace 
practically all that is living in it, and are Protestants in the 
only sense in which Protestants are worth counting. We 
must therefore, if we mean to be Catholics, be truly — we 
like the word— Paprists, and fearlessly assert the Papal 
supremacy. We shall then get rid of our Protestant, 
heathen, or atheistical politics, and have a Catholic 
ground on which to oppose Protestantism. This is the 
first thing necessary for us. This done, we become politi- 
cally and socially, as we are in faith and worship, a united 
body, able to move in one solid and unbroken phalanx 
against Protestantism, and to produce some effect on the 
minds and hearts of Protestants. ‘The question will then 
be discussed on its merits, and we may hope that God will 
bless our efforts to persuade our Protestant brethren that 
they should no longer abandon themselves to the world 
which satisfieth not, but make it their sole business to live 
for God and heaven. 

However, we must never forget that every age is a mar- 
tyr age, and that the martyr spirit is the only spirit worthy 
of the true Catholic. We like, therefore, the little book 
before us, as showing how men can even in modern times 
die martyrs. It is well fitted to make us love the faith for 
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which our fathers suffered so much, and to strengthen us 
to endure whatever persecutions for it the enemy shall be 
permitted to institute against us. Notwithstanding the 
few criticisms we have ventured on it, it is an excellent 
little book. Our objection to it is, that it takes too favorable 
a view of Anglicanism in regarding it as a form of religion, 
and is not quite Ultramontane enough to suit our taste. 
Aside from these objections, it is a good book, written with 
great power, serious intention, and in the true Christian 
spirit. We thank the unknown author for it, and hope he 
will not let his pen lie idle. These are times when none 
who can speak for the truth are permitted to be silent, and 
especially none who can speak so well as our author. 


Ary. III. — The Piratical Expeditions of American Citizens 
against the Island of ‘Cuba, and the Relations of the 
United States with Spain resulting from them. 


Ir is well known that our government and people have 
long been desirous of taking possession of the island of 
Cuba, the Queen of the Antilles, and annexing it to the 
Union. Spain having very naturally refused to sell it, and 
no plausible pretext having offered itself for taking posses- 
sion of it by the avowed authority of the government, 
efforts have been made to induce the inhabitants to rebel 
against their sovereign, and, under assurances of assistance 
from this country, if not from the government, at least 
from its citizens, to declare themselves independent, and to 
form themselves into a democratic state, with a view to 
future annexation. The most false and calumnious reports 
of the tyranny and oppression of the Spanish authorities 
have been circulated to excite our democratic and monar- 
chy-hating citizens, and to prepare them to fly to the as- 
sistance of the Cubans, as to the rescue of. an ill-used and 
oppressed people, and false and exaggerated accounts have 
been forged of the disaffection of the Cubans, and of their 
readiness and determination to resist and declare them- 
selves independent of the mother country. 

Disaffected or speculating Cubans, chiefly residing in 
this country, good patriots only in leaving their country, in 
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concert with certain American speculators and European 
refugees, have been induced to form what they call a pro- 
visional government, to contract loans, to enlist troops, and 
commission officers in the name of the imaginary people 
or Republic of Cuba. This appears to have been done 
with a double object; first, to secure to these excellent 
patriots and their American advisers the plunder of the 
island, and in case of success the power to oppress its in- 
habitants, and second, to remove any scruples our citizens 
might feel as to engaging in an avowedly piratical enter- 
prise. Our people hold that they have a right to assist 
any band of rebels, who profess to be rebelling against 
monarchy, in favor of democracy. They hold that all au- 
thority emanates from the people, and they never take the 
trouble to inquire whether what they call the people are a 
perfect people, complete and independent, or are only a 
mob. They outlaw monarchy and monarchists, and hold 
any number of the inhabitants of a given country to be the 
sovereign people, if they are only opposed to monarchy and 
in favor of democracy, although in point of fact they are 
not more than one in a thousand of the whole population. 
God has given the dominion of the world to democrats, 
and they have the right, whenever they please and are able, 
to oust the old proprietors and to take possession of it. A 
self-constituted provisional government, having no author- 
ity even from the people, no authority, indeed, but what 
its individual members assume, is for them the sovereign 
authority of any country subjected to the monarchical] form 
of government, and in it are vested all the rights of a sover- 
eign state, the power to form alliances, to declare war, and 
to make peace. Recognizing thus the self-styled provisional 
government of Cuba, and General Lopez as its chief, they 
could feel that, in enrolling themselves under his banner 
and making piratical expeditions against a colony of Spain, 
they would engage in a legitimate war, and in killing and 
plundering Spanish subjects be only obeying a legal au- 
thority and performing meritorious acts. Under the pre- 
tended authority of this pretended government, an expedi- 
tion was set on foot in 1849, in this country, for invading 
and taking possession of Cuba. That expedition was pre- 
vented from sailing by the interposition of the Federal 
government; but the adventurers, collected at Round Isl- 
and, were suffered to disperse with their arms, without 
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even so much as a reprimand for the violation of the law 
of nations, our treaty with Spain, and our own municipal 
laws. Emboldened by the impunity, they with others as- 
sembled again the following year, and this time succeeded 
in making a descent upon the island, whence they were 
soon forced to reémbark for the United States. Again no 
punishment was inflicted upon them by our government. 
A few indictments were found, but they were all finally 
withdrawn by order of the government, and no one was 
prosecuted to conviction. 

The checks hitherto experienced from the government, or 
from the resistance of the Spanish authorities, only served 
to stimulate the zeal of the so-called liberators. During 
the last summer a new expedition was fitted out, and em- 
barked in an American steamer, which cleared in open day 
at the custom-house at New Orleans for Cuba, where, to the 
number of some five hundred, the majority American citi- 
zens, they effected a landing, and commenced their work of 
liberation. After several engagements with detachments 
of the Spanish troops, in which several Spanish officers 
and soldiers lost their lives, they were defeated, and to a 
man either killed or taken prisoners. 

Before the whole band were dispersed, while the contest 
with the invaders continued, and reinforcements from the 
United States were threatened, a party of fifty, designated 
as Colonel Crittenden’s party, apparently attempting to 
effect their escape from the island, were discovered and cap- 
tured by a Spanish war-steamer, and, on their confession of 
having formed a part of the gang which had landed, and of 
having shared in their piratical acts, were executed, in obe- 
dience to an order of the Spanish government, and in ac- 
cordance with a proclamation of the Captain-General of 
Cuba, issued before the sailing of the expedition from New 
Orleans, and with the unquestionable legal rights of Spain. 
‘When the news of the execution of this party was con- 
firmed in this country, the friends of the expedition were 
highly exasperated. A mob collected at New Orleans, at- 
tacked the Spanish consul and forced him to seek refuge 
for his life in a prison, seized the Spanish flag, dragged it 
through the mud, and afterwards burnt it with every mark 
of indignity and insult, destroyed the office of the Spanish 
newspaper La Union, and plundered the shops and dwell- 
ings, we believe, of nearly every Spanish resident in the 
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city. Another mob on the same occasion collected at Key 
West, and entered and plundered the houses and ‘shops of 
the Spanish residents. At Mobile the mob attacked and 
threatened to lynch sixty-seven persons belonging) to the 
Spanish brigantine Fernando VII., wrecked near our coast, 
and who sought refuge in that port, and escaped with their 
lives only through the extraordinary exertions of the Span- 
ish vice-consul, Sr. Don Manuel de Cruzat. ‘The Spanish 
consul, the Spanish residents in New Orleans and Key 
West, and the poor shipwrecked women and children at 
Mobile were guilty of no offence against either our govern- 
ment or our citizens, but that of being Spanish subjects. 
The atrocious outrages committed upon them were all di- 
rected against Spain, who was all along the sole injured 
party, and whose sole offence was, that she would not suffer 
without resistance American citizens to invade her territory, 
and murder and plunder her subjects, and that she did not 
choose to treat a gang of captured pirates as ordinary 
prisoners of war. Her offence was, that, when attacked by 
a robber, she knocked him in head, instead of keeping quiet 
and suffering herself to be robbed. 

Here are a few of the outrages committed by American 
citizens against Spain and her unoffending subjects. For 
these she very naturally complains to the Federal govern- 
ment. That she has suffered gross injustice, and that she 
is entitled to indemnification, there is no room for doubt; 
and we should suppose that our government could not 
hesitate to admit it. For years our citizens have been 
suffered to labor to excite revolution in Cuba, to keep that 
province in a state of perpetual uneasiness, essentially hurt- 
ful to its prosperity, and compelling the Spanish govern- 
ment to maintain itself there in a manner extremely expen- 
sive and more embarrassing than war. They have been 
suffered to invade the territory of a friendly state, to mur- 
der and plunder her subjects on her own soil, to outrage 
her consul, under the protection of his exequatur from our 
government, to insult her flag, and to plunder her subjects 
peaceably residing amongst us, and, in violation of express 
treaty stipulations, to attempt the lives of her shipwrecked 
sailors seeking refuge in our ports; and we cannot easily 
conceive that the government can be so insensible to the 
claims of justice, or to its own honor, as to refuse to ac- 
knowledge these wrongs and to make just reparation for 
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them. Yet we are told that it has peremptorily refused to 
make any reparation. It takes the ground, it is said, that 
it did all that any government is bound to do to prevent 
the acts complained of; that it is in no sense responsible 
for them, and therefore owes Spain neither compensation 
for wrongs nor apology for insult ; and if Spanish residents 
have been wronged, our courts are open to them, and they 
are free to bring suits and recover damages against those 
who have wronged them. 

We hope, for the honor of our country and the credit of 
our institutions, that there is some mistake here, and that 
before our Review issues from the press our government 
will have retrieved its character and complied with the too 
moderate demands of Spain. Spain has been most griev- 
ously wronged, and, although the press seems generally 
to take the ground said to be taken by the Secretary of 
State, we cannot accept the statement that our govern- 
ment owes her neither apology nor indemnification. To 
pretend it seems to us to be simply adding insult to injury. 
It is not true that our government did all that any govern- 
ment is bound to do to prevent the outrages complained of. 
It was bound both by the law of nations, and by the obli- 
gations of treaty, not only not officially to authorize or to 
approve the wrongs committed, but to do its best to pre- 
vent them. ‘The acts done were in violation of both inter- 
national law and of our own municipal laws, and the gov- 
ernment was bound by the former to Spain, and by the lat- 
ter to its own citizens, to prevent them, if in its power. 
No government fulfils its obligations to a foreign power 
with which it is at peace, by simply disavowing the injuries 
done by its subjects to that power, and leaving it, if their 
authors chance to fall into its hands, to deal with them as 
it pleases. Peace between two states is not simply a peace 
between their respective governments, as governments, but 
also peace between their respective citizens or subjects, and 
this peace between their respective subjects each state is 
bound to maintain to the best of its ability; and if either 
fails to prevent its breach, it is bound to punish the offend- 
ers, or to deliver them up to be punished by the other; and 
when the peace has been broken through the carelessness 
or neglect of the government, it is bound to make a just 
compensation to the injured for the wrong done. 

This is more especially true in the case between us and 
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Spain, because we are bound to her by special treaty obli- 

ations. By the first article of the treaty of 1795, still in 
orce, it is stipulated that “there shall be firm and in- 
violable peace and sincere friendship between her Catholic 
Majesty, her successors and subjects, and the United States 
and their citizens, without exception of persons or places.” 
By the fifth article of the same treaty, “ both parties oblige 
themselves expressly to restrain, by force, all hostilities on 
the part of the Indian nations living within their boun- 
dary ; so that Spain will not suffer her Indians to attack 
the citizens of the United States, nor Indians belonging to 
their territory; nor the United States permit these last- 
mentioned Indians to engage in hostilities against the sub- 
jects of her Catholic Majesty, nor her Indians, in any man- 
ner whatever”; and in the fourteenth article it is laid down 
that no “citizen, subject, or inhabitant of the United States 
shall apply for or take any commission, or letters of marque 
for arming any ship or ships, for the purpose of harassing 
the subjects of her Catholic Majesty, or taking possession 
of their property, from any prince or state with which her 
Catholic Majesty shall be at war; and if any person of 
either nation shall take such commisssion, or letters of 
marque, he shall be punished as a pirate.” 

It is clear from these stipulations, that the United States 
are obliged to maintain firm and inviolable peace and sin- 
cere friendship between all their citizens and those of Spain, 
to restrain by force the Indian tribes within their borders 
from violating it, and that they have declared any citizen, 
subject, or inhabitant of our country, who shall take any 
commission or letters of marque with a hostile purpose to 
Spain from any power with which she is at war, to be a pi- 
rate, and to be punished as such. The provision with regard 
to the Indian nations throws light on the first article. The 
importance of restraining our citizens or subjects from com- 
mitting acts of hostility on the subjects of Spain cannot be 
less than that of restraining the Indian tribes, and the in- 
troduction of a special clause restraining the latter, who 
are not precisely either citizens or subjects, but quasi-inde- 
pendent, and therefore not necessarily included under the 
denomination of citizens or subjects, proves that the high 
contracting parties considered the obligation of restrain- 
ing the former as sufficiently expressed in the first article. 
The prohibition to any citizen, subject, or inhabitant of the 
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United States to take any commission or letters of marque 
from a power with which Spain is at war, to prey upon 
her subjects or her property, can hardly be restricted sim- 
ply to a commission to arm privateers, but, in its spirit at 
least, extends to any commission from any power with 
which Spain is at war to commit any kind of acts of hos- 
tility against her or her subjects. If no such commission 
can be accepted from a recognized prince or state, then, a 
fortiori, none from an unrecognized revolutionary chief 
like Lopez, or a mere sham government like the so-called 
“ Provisional Government of Cuba.” 

The expedition of Lopez, which was fitted out in and 
sailed ftom the United States, was clearly a violation of 
that “firm and inviolable peace and sincere friendship ” 
between the subjects of her Catholic Majesty and our own 
citizens established by the first article of the treaty of 1795; 
and as the government by entering into that treaty became 
specially bound for itself and all its citizens or subjects, 
without exception of persons or places, it was specially 
bound to prevent it, and having failed to do so, it is re- 
sponsible for it. It was bound to do this, even under the 
general law of nations. “ The nation or the sovereign,” 
says Vattel (Lib. II. § 72), “ ought not to suffer its citizens 
to do an injury to the subjects of another state, much less 
to offend that state itself; and this not only because no 
sovereign ought to permit those who are under his com- 
mand to violate the precepts of the law of nature, which 
forbids all injuries, but also because nations ought mutually 
to respect each other, to abstain from all offence, from all 
injury, from all wrong,—=in a word, from every thing that 
may be of prejudice to others. If a sovereign who might 
keep his subjects within the rules of justice and peace suf- 
fers them to injure a foreign nation either in its body or its 
members, he does no less injury to that nation than if he 
injured it himself. In short, the safety of the state and that 
of human society requires this attention from every sover- 
eign. If you let loose the reins to your subjects against 
foreign nations, these will behave in the same manner to 
you ; and instead of that friendly intercourse which nature 
has established between all men, we shall see nothing but 
one vast and dreadful scene of plunder between nation and 
nation.” Certain it is, then, the United States were bound 
to prevent the piratical expedition against Cuba, and they 
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cannot, since they did not prevent it, plead that they did 
all that they were bound to do, if they were able to pre- 
vent it. 

Now, we are quite sure that our government would not 
take it as a favor to be told that it is unable to fulfil the 
duties imposed by international law, or that it lacks power 
to enforce upon its subjects its own laws. The notori- 
ous and undeniable fact is, that it did next to nothing to 
prevent the atrocious outrages against Spain and her sub- 
jects. It, indeed, issued some tardy orders to its officers, 
most of which came too late to be of service, even in case 
they had been obeyed; sent forth certain proclamations, 
forbidding all such expeditions, and informing those Amer- 
ican citizens who should engage in them that they would 
be liable to punishment by the laws of their own country, 
and out of its protection if they should fall into the hands 
of the Spanish authorities. The proclamations were worl- 
ed well enough; but they were about as valuable as so 
much waste paper, and well known before they were issued 
to be worth not much more. Who in this country retains 
respect enough for any public authority, to refrain in con- 
sequence of a proclamation from any act to which he is 
impelled either by his passions or his interests? Presi- 
dential or any other proclamations, except issued by rebels 
or pirates, are of no value here, unless they are backed up 
by an armed force adequate to compel their observance. 
Some vessels of war were indeed, after the sailing of the 
expedition, ordered to cruise in the Gulf, but apparently less 
to protect the rights of Spain than to protect our own, — 
less to prevent the pirates murdering and plundering Span- 
ish subjects, than to prevent the Spanish authorities and 
the Spanish war-vessels from violating the rights of peace 
against us, or to find some pretext for the government it- 
self to interfere against Spain, and, perhaps, take posses- 
sion of Cuba and Porto Rico. Call you this discharging 
your duty to Spain? Do you pretend that having done 
this much authorizes you to wash your hands of the whole 
affair, and to tell Spain that she has no ground of com- 
plaint against you for her soil invaded, and her subjects 
murdered and plundered by your citizens? 

The government cannot plead ignorance of what was 
going on. The proceedings of the so-called Liberators 
were not carried on in private ; they were open, proclaimed 
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through the public journals, friendly and unfriendly, and 
known to the whole country. The adventurers were en- 
rolled and drilled publicly in New Orleans, and they hardly 
even affected to conceal their purpose and destination. The 
Pampero, on which they embarked, and on which they 
were well known to be embarked, cleared publicly at the 
custom-house for Cuba. Where was the vigilance of the 
government? Where were its lynx-eyed officers? It is 
folly to pretend that the government was not well in- 
formed, long before the departure of the expedition, of what 
was in preparation. It must have known at least some of 
the principal actors, and might at any moment have put a 
stop to the proceedings, by simply arresting Lopez and 
Sigur, Quitman and Houston, and a few others. If it 
could not otherwise prevent the expedition, why did it not 
order the Home Squadron to the Gulf to intercept it, or to 
keep on the look-out near the Cuban ports for which it 
was likely to sail, to prevent its landing? The government 
either was or was not able to prevent an expedition at- 
tempted or renewed for three successive years, and avowed 
and defended by many of the journals of the country. If 
it was not, then it is incompetent to the duties of an inde- 
pendent nation, and has no right to pretend to negotiate or 
to enter into treaty obligations with other nations on the 
footing of equality. But we will not make the humiliating 
confession that the government is unable to discharge fully 
and promptly all the obligations of an independent state, 
whether imposed by the law of nations or by special treaty. 
A tithe of the vigilance and activity it has displayed in 
watching and defending its own rights against Spain, who 
has shown no disposition to violate any one of them, em- 
ployed in watching and defeating the machinations and 
guilty measures of its own citizens against her, would have 
nipped in the bud every hostile expedition attempted within 
or from our territory against her. It had the whole force 
of the nation at its command, and could have used it for 
this purpose if it had chosen. If it could have prevented 
the expedition, it has not done its duty, and is responsible 
to Spain for whatever wrongs she has suffered from it. 

We are not willing to concede that the United States 
are less able to fulfil on their part the obligations imposed 
by the treaty of 1795, than Spain is to fulfil them on her 
part. The obligations of that treaty are reciprocal, and 
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Spain on her part has religiously fulfilled them. Even.in 
the early part of 1845, as soon as it became apparent to 
her that war must soon break out between this republic 
and that of Mexico, she from her own sense of duty has- 
tened to issue instructions, that, throughout all her domin- 
ions, and by all her subjects, the strictest neutrality should 
be observed, and when our Minister at the Court of Ma- 
drid notified her, in July, 1846, that war existed between 
the two republics, and demanded that her subjects should 
be prevented from taking out Mexican letters of marque, 
she was able to inform him that all necessary steps for that 
purpose had already been taken. The want of confidence 
in Spain manifested by our government, its unwillingness 
to be satisfied of her good faith without actually inspecting 
the orders she had issued, and its sending of a ship of war 
to Cuba to watch her and see that she violated none of the 
laws of neutrality, and other matters of this sort, insolent 
in themselves, and hard to bear by a high-minded and hon- 
orable nation, on which much might be said not creditable 
to the Federal government, we pass over. Only one case 
of infraction by Spanish subjects of the neutrality enjoined, 
that of the bark Unico, occurred during the war with Mex- 
ico. That bark, indeed, put. to sea with Mexican letters 
of marque, in violation of the treaty, their owners having 
availed themselves of pretended letters of Mexican citizen- 
ship, and other stratagems, to conceal their crime. When 
we consider the facilities for eluding the vigilance of the 
Spanish government afforded by the similarity of language, 
manners, customs, and even names, between Spaniards and 
Mexicans, it speaks well for that government that only this 
one case occurred ; but notwithstanding all the difficulties 
of the case, and all the arts resorted to, the criminal par- 
ties, without any agency of ours being needed, and solely 
through the action of the Spanish authorities, were arrested 
and compelled to observe the laws of their country, which 
of course include the treaty of 1795. The bark was se- 
questered by virtue of a judicial sentence, its crew were 
condemned to a punishment which they are, or lately were, 
still undergoing, and the Carmelite, belonging to the United 
States, detained for a short time at Barcelona, was declared 
to have the right of claiming indemnification against its 
owners for whatever injuries or losses it had sustained in 
consequence of a brief detention. In no instance, since the 
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treaty of 1819, has Spain given our government the slight- 
est cause of offence, and she has, notwithstanding numer- 
ous and grievous insults from both our government and 
people, religiously fulfilled all her treaty obligations entered 
into with our republic. To do this she has had only to 
enforce her own laws upon her own subjects; and all our 
government would have had to do, in order to have fulfilled 
its obligations to her in a manner equally satisfactory, was 
simply to enforce the observance of its own laws upon its 
citizens or subjects. Is our government, which claims to 
be a model government for all the world, prepared to say 
that it is not bound, or that it is less able, to enforce its 
own laws on its subjects than Spain is to enforce her laws 
upon her subjects ? 

No doubt there are cases in which, notwithstanding the 
loyalty and utmost vigilance of the government, its citizens 
will break its laws, and do injury to a foreign state, or to 
its subjects; but in such cases it is bound either to punish 
them or to give them up to the justice of the injured party. 
Unhappily, our government, in the case before us, has fully 
and faithfully done neither. It has wellnigh quarrelled 
with Spain for punishing those of the pirates who fell, 
without any agency of ours, into her hands. It sent a ves- 
sel of war to Havana, with orders to make an insulting in- 
vestigation into the circumstances of the execution of Crit- 
tenden and his fellow-pirates, taken by a Spanish war- 
steamer, and confessedly guilty of piracy ; and we have not 
blushed to solicit Spain to liberate the pirates whom she 
detains as prisoners, but whose lives her clemency has 
spared. We have in reality, at least in regard to the last 
two piratical expeditions, used no force to repress them, 
and we have punished no individual implicated in them. 
We have neither by our vigilance prevented our own laws 
from being broken to the injury of Spain, nor by our jus- 
tice vindicated their breach. We have failed utterly to 
execute the laws against men within our jurisdiction, noto- 
riously, we may say, ostentatiously, guilty of the most grave 
offences against them. A vessel or two may have been 
confiscated; a few prosecutions have been commenced 
against individuals, all ending in smoke; a couple of cus- 
tom-house officers have been dismissed ; and this is all, as 
far as we can learn, that the government has done in the 
way of punishing those of its citizens guilty of violating 
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its own laws, of insulting the majesty of Spain, and of 
being accessory at least to the piratical invasion of her ter- 
ritory, and the murder of her subjects. ‘True, it arrested at 
one time Lopez, Quitman, Henderson, and a few others ; 
but, notwithstanding these men really avowed their guilt, 
the indictments found against them were withdrawn by 
order of the government itself, and they were suffered to go 
at large, Lopez to head a new piratical invasion of Cuba, 
and to receive his reward from the Spanish authorities. 
Does the government call this doing its duty? Is this the 
way Spain treated the crew of the Unico, or those of her 
subjects that violated her laws to our prejudice ? 

It will not be pertinent for our government to plead that 
it has done all that it was bound to do, because it has done 
all that it could do under its internal laws and the forms of 
its judicial tribunals. Were this, as it is not, the fact, it 
were nothing to the purpose. Spain has the right to de- 
mand of us the exact fulfilment of our treaty obligations, 
and if we cannot fulfil them with exactitude under our in- 
ternal laws, the constitution of our courts, and their rules 
of procedure, that affects neither her right nor our duty. 
We have in such case no right to assume the rank of an 
independent nation, and must pay the penalty of assuming 
to be able to perform the duties of such a nation when we 
are not. Other nations have the right, in such case, to 
treat us as a false pretender, and to insist on excluding us 
from the family of independent states, and placing us un- 
der guardians. In fact, no plea of inability will avail the 
government. It has never ceased to assure Spain that her 
province of Cuba was in no danger of being invaded from 
our territories ; it has from the first sought to quiet every 
alarm she expressed, and assured her that it was both able 
and willing to execute the laws, —that it both could and 
would prevent their violation to her prejudice. We know 
it had the power to keep its promise. ‘The treaty of 1795, 
as are all treaties formed with foreign nations, is the law, 
and the supreme law, of the land, and the government has 
the whole power of the nation at its command to enforce 
it. It was its duty to employ all the force necessary to that 
purpose, and if it had so done, no man can doubt that it 
would have succeeded. The simple fact is, the government 
did not lack the ability, but it lacked the courage, to do 
its duty. It trembled before the influence the pirates and 
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their friends might exert on the election of 1852. It per- 
sonally wished, no doubt, to fulfil its treaty obligations and 
do justice to Spain, but it considered it safer to wrong her, 
and brave the scorn of the civilized world, than to run the 
hazard of losing the support in the coming election of the 
pirates and their sympathizers. The loss of votes would 
be irreparable, but refusal of justice to Spain could at 
worst only lead to war with that power, and that would 
afford, perhaps, the opportunity to take possession of Cuba 
and Porto Rico and annex them to the Union, — the very 
thing desired by our government and people, and unsuc- 
cessfully thus far attempted by the piratical expeditions 
complained of. 

The government, we say, therefore, and in saying it we 
are only repeating its constant assurances to Spain, could 
have prevented the piratical expeditions against Cuba, if it 
had been sincerely and earnestly disposed to do so. We 
have already proved that it was bound to prevent them, 
and therefore, not having done so when it could, it is re- 
sponsible for them. Both gur government and people 
seem to labor under a mistake as to the extent of the re- 
sponsibleness of the state for the injuries done by its citi- 
zens to foreign nations. It seems to be supposed that it is 
responsible for no expedition or acts of its citizens against 
foreign nations, unless it formally approves or ratifies them, 
and that its official disavowal of them is sufficient to ex- 
onerate itself in the eye of international law from all blame. 
But this is by no means the fact. Vattel, indeed, says,* 
that, “if a nation or its sovereign approves and ratifies the 
act of the individual, it then becomes a public concern, and 
the injured party is to consider the nation as the real au- 
thor of the injury”; but he does not say, and there is no 
respectable authority that does say, that the nation is an- 
swerable for only those acts of its subjects which it ez- 
pressly approves and ratifies. A nation, being bound in 
natural justice to prevent its subjects from committing any 
injury as far as it is able, is responsible for all the injuries 
they commit, whether against their fellow-subjects or 
against a foreign state or its subjects, in which it directly 
or indirectly concurs, or in which it codperates either posi- 
tively or negatively. The rule here for nations is the same 
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with the rule for individuals, for both are alike bound by 
the principles of natural justice, and those principles are 
the same for both. ‘The general principle applicable to 
individuals, by which they may be held responsible for the 
injuries done immediately by others, and for which they 
are bound to make restitution to the injured party, as 
universally held, is summed up by a respectable living 
authority in the following rule: “ Principium generale est 
eos teneri ad restitutionem, quando efficaciter influunt in 
damnum, sunt que illius causa, licet non unica; vel quando 
non impediunt damnum quod ex justitia impedire tenentur.” * 
We have already proved that a sovereign is held ex justitia 
to prevent his subjects from doing injury to any one, and 
we may therefore lay it down that the sovereign who might, 
but does not, prevent them, is answerable for the injury 
they do. The nation itself stands in this respect under the 
same obligation that the individual does, and is bound to 
restitution under precisely the same conditions that the in- 
dividual is. The individual is not, indeed, always bound 
to make restitution for the injury to another which he 
might, but does not, prevent; he is so bound only when he 
is held to prevent the injury ex justitia, or by virtue of his 
state, charge, or office. “ Hi vero,” says Billuart, “ tenentur 
impedire ex justitia, qui tenentur ex contractu aut quasi- 
contractu, hoc est, ex officio; quia qui suscipit officium, 
implicite se obligat ad prestanda ea que sunt illius officii. 
Hinc inferes, principes, magistratus, gubernatores, pretores, 
et alii quibus incumbit ex officio invigilare tranquillitati 
communi el indemnitati civium, tenentur ad restitutionem 
omnium damnorum que ex sua negligentia sequuntur,” &c. t 
Silvius, as cited by Billuart, says, “Si princeps aut pretor 
videat suos subditos nocere aliis non sibi subditis, et non im- 
pediat cum potest, tenetur ad restitutionem, etsi non teneatur 
procurare bonum illorum non subditorum,” because, as Bil- 
juart himself adds, “ inter principes et consequenter eoruam 
pretores interveniat virtualis contractus seu tacita conven- 
tio pro bono et tranquillitate communi, ne sui subditi sub- 
ditis alterius noceant...... Unde principes ex justitia 
obligantur non solum erga suos subdilos, sed etiam erga 
alienos.” $ 


* Carriére, De Justitia, 334. See, also, St. Thomas, Summa, Q. 62, 
a. 7, who maintains the same doctrine. 
} De Jure et Justitia, Diss. VIII. Art. 13, § 7. t Ibid. 
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These authorities, to which we might add indefinitely 
were it necessary, fully sustain us in saying that the prin- 
ciple of natural justice, as applicable to the question under 
consideration, is, that the individual is bound to restitution 
for any injury which he is held ez justitia to prevent, but does 
not prevent when he might; consequently, that a nation, al- 
ways bound to prevent its subjects from doing any injury, 
is accountable for all injury done by its subjects, which it 
might and did not prevent, and therefore is bound to in- 
demnify the injured party. The rule our government ap- 
pears disposed to follow, and which Great Britain also as- 
serts when it suits her convenience, must, then, be restricted, 
and the nation be held to have approved and ratified im- 
plicitly those injurious acts of its subjects which it might 
have prevented, but did not, for it is through its fault as 
well as that of its subjects that they have been committed. 
A restriction of this sort is absolutely necessary, especially 
in a composite government like ours. If the individual cit- 
izens of the Union may injure our neighbors by invading 
their territory without implicating the Federal government 
any farther than it avows or does not formally disavow 
their acts, nothing prevents any one of the States of the 
Union from doing the same, and making war with its 
whole moral and material force on a foreign state or its 
subjects, without necessarily disturbing the peace relations 
between that power and us. The Federal government 
would only have to disavow the act of the State, and then 
we might see the edifying spectacle of one of our own 
States making war on a foreign nation while the Union re- 
mained at peace with it. This would be a great injustice, 
because the foreign nation could not retaliate on the hostile 
State without making war on the Union, which it could 
not do, because, according to the doctrine set up, the Union 
would have given it no just cause of war. It would be 
very convenient for us to carry on our wars in this way ; 
the State could do all the fighting, and the Union would 
have nothing to dod but to employ the Federal forces in 
holding the nation attacked to the rights of peace against 
us. Something like this we have already seen, although 
the aggressors were not a State, but its citizens. Our gov- 
ernment has suffered these citizens to carry on hostilities 
against Spain, and employed its force, as far as it has with 
much effect employed it at all, in compelling Spain to de- 
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fend herself against them without violating the rights of 
peace; thus securing to its citizens the rights of war 
against her, and allowing her only the rights of peace 
against them. Under the doctrine we oppose, a nation 
might remain at peace with a foreign power, while through 
its citizens, acting on their own responsibility, officially dis- 
avowed by the government if you will, it robbed that for- 
eign power of province after province, till it had annihilated 
its independence, and annexed its whole territory to its own 
dominions, as was seen in the case of Texas. Our citizens 
literally stole that province from Mexico, as they are hoping 
to steal some more provinces from the same republic, and 
as they still hope to steal Cuba from Spain. ‘To say 
that the crime of that theft is not imputable to the nation 
is to outrage common sense. Who does not know that 
the citizens of a country cannot be at war with a foreign 
power and its government remain at peace with it? A 
rule that would allow one nation by the hostile acts of 
subjects to destroy a foreign state, without disturbing its 
peace relations with it, is and can be no part of inter- 
national law. 

We consequently reject this rule, which seems invented 
only to give us virtually all the rights of war against our 
neighbors, while we hold them to the rights of peace 
against us, and assert that an injury committed by the 
subjects of a nation which it might by the proper exercise 
of its power prevent, but does not, is imputable to the na- 
tion itself, for which it is bound to indemnify the aggrieved 
party. If we may believe our government itself, it could 
have prevented the injuries that Spain has received from 
the hands of American citizens. It is therefore responsible 
for them, and bound to make just and ample reparation 
to Spain for them; and it will be guilty of gross injustice, 
and forfeit the respect of the civilized world and every de- 
cent man among its own subjects, if it does not. 

Thus far we have considered the ground, said to be 
taken by our government, mainly as to its tenableness un- 
der international law; but the question itself between us 
and Spain is to be decided under the treaty of 1795. Un- 
der international law, even in the absence of treaty stipu- 
lations, we should be bound to indemnify Spain for what- 
ever injury she has received from the piratical expeditions 
against Cuba, because we could have prevented them with 
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due diligence ; but under the treaty we should be bound 
to indemnify Spain, even in case we had done all that a 
government could reasonably be expected to do to prevent 
them, and perhaps, also, even under international law in 
the absence of treaty. By the treaty the government ex- 
pressly stipulates, not merely that there shall be peace be- 
tween itself and the Spanish government, but also between 
its citizens and the subjects of Spain, without exception of 
persons or places. It thus binds itself specially, and under 
the express and solemn obligation of treaty, for each one of 
its citizens, and pledges its faith for the peace of each one 
of them. Neither the express nor implied condition here is 
that it will do it if it can. It must do it, or if it fails, even 
though-unintentionally and unavoidably, it must make just 
satisfaction to the party injured. It has entered into an 
express contract, and the peace of all its citizens, without 
exception of persons or places, is what on its side it has 
contracted. This peace is a debt which it owes and has 
bound itself to pay to Spain, and it must pay it in the form 
stipulated, or the damage the creditor suffers from its not 
paying it in that form. There is no escaping this conclu- 
sion. We have broken the treaty, broken the contract, 
and even if we have not done so designedly, we must still 
repair the injury we have done, and make a suitable apol- 
ogy for it so far as not reparable. The damage we have 
done to Spain is only in part reparable; we can repair 
only the pecuniary damage ; we cannot repair the deprava- 
tion of those of her subjects we have seduced from their 
allegiance. We cannot restore to life the brave officers 
and soldiers, to mothers the sons, to wives the husbands, 
we have murdered for loyally defending her rights, and for 
these and other irreparable wrongs we ought to express our 
deep regret, while we make ample indemnification for the 
public and private property we bave destroyed, and for the 
very heavy expense she has necessarily incurred in guard- 
ing and defending her possessions against the machina- 
tions and invasions of our citizens. It is in this way Spain 
herself interpreted her own obligations to. us under the 
treaty, as is evident from the case of the privateer Unico, 
and her interpretation of the treaty obligations to her own 
disadvantage deserves as much respect as our interpretation 
of them in our favor. She arrested the offenders against 
us, punished them, and indemnified the injured party. She 
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did this of her own accord, from a sense of justice, and we 
all know that our government would have been satisfied 
with nothing less. It would never have considered it a 
valid answer to its reclamations against the fitting or sail- 
ing of the Unico, that the Spanish government disapproved 
it, and abandoned the bark and crew to their fate if taken by 
one of our cruisers. If we insisted, as we certainly should 
have insisted, if Spain had given us an opportunity, on her 
arresting the piratical expedition of her subjects, punishing 
the guilty party, and indemnifying our citizens for the in- 
juries they suffered from the offences committed, or threat- 
ened to be committed, against them, we cannot under- 
stand why less is due from us to her. The obligations of 
the treaty are reciprocal, and it cannot be to the credit 
of the United States to hold a double balance, and to 
adopt one rule for interpreting the obligations of Spain to 
us and another for interpreting our obligations to her. 
Surely the Secretary of State is lawyer enough to under- 
stand, that, when one of the contracting parties breaks 
the contract, though by-no fault of its own, it is responsi- 
ble for the damages the other party has suffered in conse- 
quence. The only difference between the case of a breach 
of contract through the moral fault of the failing party and 
that of a breach without any such fault is, that in the former 
there is a case for vindictive justice, or exemplary damages, 
and in the latter a case for simply commutative justice, or 
remuneration for the actual damage suffered, although the 
peremptory refusal of the remuneration would give to the 
party wronged the right of vindictive justice, which, be- 
tween nations, is the right of war. Now, as the injuries 
done were not only a breach of the general law of nations, 
but of express contract, it is undeniable that our govern- 
ment owes Spain full indemnification for them, even sup- 
posing them to have been committed through no bad faith, 
complicity, or remissness of our government. 


The other questions arising out of these piratical expedi- 
tions need not detain us long. These are,—1. The injury 
to the honor of Spain in the attack on her consul and the 
insult offered to her flag in New Orleans; 2. The outrages 
committed on sixty-seven shipwrecked persons seeking ref- 
uge in the port of Mobile; and 3. The destruction of the 
property of Spanish subjects by the mob in New Orleans 
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and Key West. A grave injury to the fame or the honor of 
a nation has in all ages and countries been held a justifiable 
cause of war, and even light injuries become so, if the party 
committing them refuses to make satisfaction for them; 
for such refusal is a denial of justice, and the denial of jus- 
tice is always a justifiable cause of war, at least as against 
the party denying it.“ A consul, indeed, has not the invio- 
lability of person or effects of an ambassador; but in his 
official capacity he has in some sense a representative char- 
acter, and to injure him as consul is to injure his nation; 
and the government granting him his exequalur is bound to 
make reparation for the injuries he receives. The national 
flag is the symbol of the nation, and to insult it is to insult 
the nation itself. Clearly, in the attack on the Spanish 
consul and the Spanish flag at New Orleans, the honor of 
Spain was wounded, and our government owes her repara- 
tion and apology. Nations are accustomed to guard their 
honor with great jealousy, and it is proper that they should. 
A nation that suffers its honor to be attacked with impu- 
nity confesses thereby either her insensibility to her own 
honor or her inability to vindicate it. In either case she 
exposes herself to insult and invasion, which, since it is an 
injustice to her subjects, she is bound to prevent, if in her 
power. It is also against the general peace and welfare of 
nations that any one nation should be constantly open to 
insult and invasion from her neighbors, and therefore every 
nation is bound to its own subjects and to the general 
family of nations to respect, and, as far as in its power, to 
cause to be respected, its own honor. No nation is more 
ready than our own to resent insults to our national honor. 
Who knows not, that, if the cases had been reversed, and 
our consul and flag had been insulted at Havana or Bar- 
celona, instant satisfaction would have been demanded, 
and, if refused or delayed, the whole press of the country 
would have called upon the government to declare war 
against Spain. The evils of war are great; but the loss 
of national honor is greater. Yet we may do well to re- 
member that we may lose our honor by refusing to respect 
the honor of others, as well as by being remiss in vindicat- 
ing our own. It is well to demand nothing but justice, 


* Vide Suarez, De Bell. Tract. de Charitate. Disp. XIII sect. iv. Also, 
2 Reg. x. 
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and to submit to no injustice, but it is better to adopt for 
our rule, Do no wrong, and submit to none. This last is 
the rule, not for individuals, for they are often required to 
submit to injustice; but for states, because the mission of 
the state is to protect and vindicate the rights and interests 
of its subjects. 

The Spanish brigantine Fernando VII. was wrecked last 
August on our coast, and the persons on board, to the num- 
ber of sixty-seven, sought refuge in the port of Mobile, and 
were there attacked by the mob, inhumanly treated, and, 
as we have said, escaped being lynched only through the 
extraordinary exertions of the Spanish vice-consul. ‘The 
outrages upon them were in violation of the laws of hu- 
manity, of the international law of all Christian nations, 
and of the treaty with Spain. We will here simply cite 
the sixth and tenth articles of the treaty of 1795, confirmed 
by that of 1819. 


“ Art. VI. Each party shall endeavor, by all means in their 
power, to protect and defend all vessels and other effects belonging 
to the citizens or subjects of the other, which shall be within the 
extent of their jurisdiction by sea or by land, and shall use all their 
efforts to recover, and cause to be restored to the right owners, their 
vessels and effects which may have been taken from them within 
the extent of their said jurisdiction, whether they are at war or not 
with the power whose subjects have taken possession of the said 
effects.” 

“ Art. X. When any vessel of either party shall be wrecked, 
foundered, or otherwise damaged, on the coasts or within the domin- 
ion of the other, their respective subjects or citizens shall receive, 
as well for themselves as for their vessels and effects, the same as- 
sistance which would be due to the inhabitants of the country where 
the damage happens, and shall pay the same charges and dues 
only as the said inhabitants would be subject to pay in a like case: 
and if the operations of repair would require that the whole or any 
part of the cargo be unladen, they shall pay no duties, charges, or 
fees on the part which they shall relade and carry away.” 


What has our government to say to this? Will it pre- 
tend that it owes no satisfaction for these outrages ? 

The government owes indemnification to the Spanish 
residents for their property destroyed by the mob. In jus- 
tice, and we believe, in most civilized states, in law, the 
state is held to indemnify its subjects for the destruction of 
their property by mobs; for the state is held ex officio to 
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prevent all mobs and riotous assemblies of its subjects. 
This is one of the principal ends of government itself, and 
its obligation in this respect is the same to foreigners resid- 
ing on its territory and under its protection as to its own 
subjects. It will not answer for the government to say 
that it could not prevent the mob, and therefore is not an- 
swerable for its consequences, for it was its duty to prevent 
it, and if it could not, though free from moral blame, it 
would still be bound, as far as able, to repair the evil, by 
pecuniary indemnification of the sufferers. But the fact is, 
the government in the present case did not try to prevent 
the mobs. No efforts were made by the authorities in 
either place to prevent or quell them. In this case, it mat- 
ters not whether the authority bound as between ourselves 
to prevent or quell the mob was the Federal authority or 
the State authority; for the Federal authority is the only 
public authority in the country that foreigners are permit- 
ted to know, and it is answerable to them for whatever the 
public authority of the country can be held answerable for. 
For internal and domestic purposes the public authority 
with us is divided between the Federal government and 
the several State governments, but in regard to foreign 
powers it is not divided, and the Federal government is the 
supreme and only public authority of the country. Hence 
Mr. Jefferson was accustomed to say, Internally and in re- 
lation to ourselves we are many independent governments ; 
externally and in relation to foreign powers, we are one 
government or state. ‘The Federal government is as an- 
swerable to foreign governments for the public delinquen- 
cies of the States as if they were its own. There certainly 
was public delinquency, and therefore as to Spain on the 
part of the: United States, though in fact, as a domestic 
question, chiefly on the part of Louisiana and Florida. 
Then, again, is our government, which, as we have said, 
proposes itself as a model to the whole world, prepared to 
concede that it cannot prevent or quell mobs, nor maintain 
either the external or internal order and tranquillity of its 
subjects? The citizens of New Orleans and Key West 
were no doubt exasperated, though unjustly exasperated. 
But were not the Cubans also exasperated? Spain had 
given American citizens no cause of exasperation ; all the 
wrong had been done by them against her, and all the 
causes of exasperation were of their own creating. Yet, 
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not content with doing foul injustice to Spain, they rise in 
wrath, and wreak their fury on unoflending Spanish resi- 
dents. How was it on the other side? The press of this 
country was teeming with abuse of Spain and the Spanish 
authorities of Cuba. Men from this country, enrolled un- 
der officers who had served in our army, connected with 
men high in office under the Federal government, cheered 
on by the press and the people of the United States, were 
on the island murdering and plundering Spanish subjects, 
without the least right and without the least provocation. 
And yet there was no mob, no rising of the populace ; the 
laws were strictly enforced, and not a single outrage was 
committed on the American consul or a single American 
resident. Had our government less power to enforce its 
laws and to.protect the Spanish consul and Spanish resi- 
dents against its citizens, who had no cause of exasperation 
but their own crimes, than Spain had to enforce her laws 
and to protect the American consul and American resi- 
dents against her subjects, who had so many just causes 
of exasperation against Americans? If so, pray tell us in 
what consists the boasted superiority of American republi- 
canism. 

We call the Spaniards cruel and bloodthirsty ; but how 
favorably does their conduct contrast with that of the 
Americans? The latter are willing, unprovoked, to carry 
fire and sword into a country with which their government 
professes to be at peace, to murder innocent people with 
whom they have no cause of quarrel, and, when checked, 
they wreak their unprovoked wrath on the peaceable sub- 
jects of the unoffending country within their reach, plunder 
them of their property, and threaten and endanger their very 
lives. Turn now to your cruel and bloodthirsty Spaniards. 
The Spanish troops, it is proved to you on all hands, after 
they had received orders to grant quarters, treated the pris- 
oners they took, whose hands were still red with the blood 
of their murdered officers and comrades, with the greatest 
kindness and humanity, sharing with them their humble 
pittance, and doing all in their power to solace their suffer- 
ings. The sick and wounded were carried to the hospitals 
and tenderly nursed; the others were imprisoned in airy 
rooms, and every indulgence was allowed them compatible 
with their safety ; their friends were permitted to visit 
them, and all their little wants were carefully attended to. 
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Surely words have lost their meaning when we call Span- 
iards cruel, bloodthirsty, and vindictive, and ourselves mild, 
humane, and forgiving. A more cruel, barbarous, or vindic- 
tive people than our own, when their passions or interests 
are excited, it perhaps would be hard to find among civ- 
ilized nations. We are vain boasters, and boast always of 
the virtues which we lack. 

It is reported that our government has suggested that it 
may be a question whether Spain herself has not given us 
offence, under the seventh article of the treaty of 1795, in 
executing Crittenden and his associates without the for- 
malities of trial, as secured by that article to American cit- 
izens seized for committing offences against her within her 
jurisdiction. We can hardly believe this. It is undenia- 
ble that we had previously violated that treaty, and the 
violation of any article of a treaty by one party dispenses 
the other. We cannot suffer our citizens in violation of 
treaty and of international law to wage war against her, 
and hold her to the rights of peace against us. We cannot 
own those who from our territory wage war against her, 
and claim for them any rights secured by treaty to Amer- 
ican citizens, without avowing ourselves responsible for 
their deeds. Our citizens, when they turn pirates, cease to 
be citizens, and when it is once evident that they have 
turned pirates, our government can claim for them no right 
of citizenship. If the fact of piracy is sufficiently estab- 
lished against them, our government, unless it would avow 
itself their accomplice, has not a word to say, and no ques- 
tion can arise under the treaty as to the formality of their 
trial, or the tribunal before which they are tried. Critten- 
den and his party were undeniably pirates, the moment 
they embarked in the Pampero for the invasion of Cuba, 
or at least the moment they landed on the island, and from 
that moment ceased to be citizens of the United States; 
they were outlawed by the law of nations; and Spain was 
free to capture them within her own jurisdiction or on the 
high seas, and to deal with them according to her own 
pleasure, without offence to us or to any other state, be- 
cause pirates are of no nation, but the common enemies 
of mankind. The most our government had any right to 
do was to ascertain the simple fact whether they did or did 
not land on the island as a part of the piratical expedition, 
an inquiry not under the treaty, but under the law of na- 
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tions, and that inquiry could be answered affirmatively at 
once, by their own confession. That fact is certain, unde- 
nied, and undeniable, and nobody pretends to doubt it. 
The government can go no further. To claim for them 
after this any right secured to American citizens by treaty 
is to make their crime its own. The government, there- 
fore, we must believe, since it has disavowed their crime, 
has not suggested the possibility of any question of the 
sort alleged. 

It is also said that our government has interceded or is 
interceding with the government of Madrid to liberate the 
pirates whose lives she has spared, but whom she retains 
as convicts. This we suppose must be true, but we are 
sorry to believe it. ‘These convicts were criminals under 
our laws, and we were ourselves bound to Spain to pun- 
ish them; and now we beg Spain, against whom they have 
committed the most grievous offences known to the law of 
nations, to oblige us by pardoning them. Nay, we have, 
if reports can be trusted, almost demanded their liberation 
as a right, by making it a condition of our consenting to 
make some slight acknowledgment of our wrongs to 
her! This is carrying impudence to its extreme, and 
places our government in the most mortifying light. It 
proves it deserving the scorn of the civilized world, for it 
proves that, whatever its professions, it sympathizes with 
their crimes. Indeed, we fear that the government, though 
it would appear to be just, really applauds their deeds, or 
would have done so if they had been successful. For 
her own security and our honor, we hope Spain will 
refuse to listen to the intercession. She has treated the 
pirates too leniently ; and if she supposes that by leniency 
she will make a favorable impression on our countrymen, 
and make them less hostile to her, she entirely mistakes 
their character. Is she not a monarchy? Does she not 
profess the Catholic religion? As long as she is the one, 
or professes the other, and has any territory on which we 
can speculate or which we can annex to the Union, let her 
be assured that her only security from piratical attacks is 
in her power to enforge her rights, and in her not suffer- 
ing a single hostile invader of her soil to escape with 
impunity, — we would say with his life. 


When we had written thus far, we received the Annual 
NEW SERIES.— VOL. VI. NO. I. 
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Message of the President to both Houses of Congress, 
which treats the Cuban question at some length. It con- 
firms the report of the intercession of our government for 
the liberation of the pirates, and the insincerity or the im- 
becility of the administration in regard to the proceedings 
we have been discussing. We have, even taking the ac- 
count of the Message as strictly correct, only one statement 
to modify. We have stated that the Pampero cleared at 
the custom-house in New Orleans; the Message says that it 
“left New Orleans stealthily and without a clearance.” It 
was stated in the journals at the time, and, as far as we 
are aware, has not been before contradicted, that the steam- 
er did depart with a clearance, and that the collector of 
the port was in consequence removed from his office, and 
a new collector appointed. 

.The Message throws no new light on the subject, and 
relieves the government from none of the charges against 
it. The President acknowledges the illegality of the expe- 
dition, but seems to think there was nothing discreditable 
to the government in it, and that the government has a 
scrupulous regard for the rights of other nations, because 
we have very good laws against such expeditions. With 
all respect to the chief magistrate of the Union, we must 
remind him that the complaint is not that the laws are not 
good, but that they have not been enforced. We are well 
aware that Congress has enacted laws to prohibit, under 
severe penalties, even the beginning to prepare or to set on 
foot such expeditions, and that under international law, 
and our treaty with Spain, which is the supreme law of 
the land even in the absence of special acts of Congress,’ 
they would be prohibited; but we are not aware that those 
laws have ever been fairly executed. The President knows 
far better than we do that they have remained for the most 
part a dead letter, and that our citizens have repeatedly, 
and in the most open and shameless manner, violated them 
with impunity. The President would more effectually 
prove the American respect for the rights and honor of 
foreign nations by showing that these laws have not been 
violated, or, if violated, not with impunity, than by simply 
showing that we have such laws. The laws prove noth- 
ing, if they are not enforced. 

The President expresses great sympathy for the relations 
and friends of the pirates, and for the criminals themselves, 
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but he expresses none for the relatives and friends of those 
Spanish subjects murdered by these piratical invaders of 
the Spanish possessions. We know no reason why he 
should reserve all his compassion for pirates and their 
friends, and have none for their victims. He tells us the 
government has interceded for the liberation of the invad- 
ers whose lives have been spared, but adds, with charming 
simplicity, if it be not downright hypocrisy, “It is to be 
hoped that such interposition with the government of that 
country [Spain] may not be considered as affording any 
round of expectation that the government of the United 
States will, hereafter, feel itself under any obligation of 
duty to intercede for the liberation or pardon of such per- 
sons as are flagrant offenders against the law of nations 
and the laws of the United States.” Wherefore did the 
government “ feel itself under any obligation of duty” in 
the present case? Was it not its duty to punish these 
“flagrant offenders against the law of nations and the 
laws of the United States”? On what ground was it 
obliged in duty to intercede for their liberation and pardon ? 
Was it the first, the second, the third, or the fourth time 
that American citizens had been guilty of the like offences ? 
And what reason can the government have now for inter- 
ceding that it will not always have-in like cases? It is not 
the first, nor will it be the last time the government will 
intercede for flagrant offenders against the law of nations 
and the laws of the United States, and it is folly to sup- 
pose that our citizens will not regard it as a precedent. 
The President undertakes to throw the blame of the ex- 
pedition on foreigners, and to excuse our own citizens. 
This is ridiculous. The foreigners engaged found on their 
coming here our own citizens preparing for the invasion of 
Cuba, and were rather enlisted by American citizens than 
American citizens by them. Then what class of foreigners 
were those engaged in it? They were the President’s 
favorites, the Hungarians, the companions of that very 
Kossuth whom he sent a ship to bring here, and who 
laughs at our simplicity, or hopes to cajole us into active 
measures for the dismemberment of the Austrian empire. 
It is cruel in the President to undertake to throw all the 
blame on his dear Hungarians. Does not the President 
know that foreigners were put forward in the expedition as 
a screen to the shrewder and less open and frank Ameri- 
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cans, who wished to secure all the advantages of the expe- 
dition without exposing their own breasts to Spanish bul- 
lets, or their necks to the halter? No, for very shame’s 
sake let us not attempt to make foreign refugees, who 
have sins enough of their own jo answer for, the scape- 
goat of our own delinquencies. For the expeditions fitted 
out from our country the Anglo-Americans are alone re- 
sponsible ; for if we had shown ourselves a law-loving and 
a law-abiding people, foreign rebels and traitors would ney- 
er have dared come here to organize expeditions against 
powers with whom our government is at peace. We 
must ourselves bear the shame of these piratical expedi- 
tions, and our wisest way is to suffer the shame to lead us 
to reperitance and reformation. 

The President half hints, and the country generally, if 
we may judge from the press, holds, that if the Creole pop- 
ulation had been in a state of revolt, and really fighting for 
independence of the mother country, it would have excused, 
if indeed it would not have fully justified, the invaders. 
Here is the root of the evil. The United States, govern- 
ment and people, hold that in such cases it is perfectly 
lawful for who will to interfere in behalf of the rebels. 
Nay, they go further, and hold that they have a perfect 
right to interfere to establish popular institutions wherever 
they please, although they may be restrained from doing 
so by prudential reasons; and the Message clearly hints 
that the government is preparing to enlist.in a Jacobinical 
war for the propagation of democracy, under the pretext 
that the sovereigns of Europe are preparing to attack our 
principles, —a pretext without the slightest foundation,, 
The sovereigns of Europe have the right of self-defence, 
and our conduct may force them to combine to resist our 
lawless and revolutionary interference in their domestic 
affairs, but not to make any attack on us. Mr. Webster’s 
letter to the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires was of course a 
declaration of hostility to all Continental monarchical gov- 
ernments, and was intended to advertise them that this 
country and all its influence would be thrown on the side 
of their rebellious provinces and subjects. That was no 
after-dinner letter ; it was the expression in an official form 
of the long entertained and settled hostility of its author to 
the monarchical institutions of Europe, excepting always 
the quasi-monarchy of Great Britain. The interposition of 
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the administration and of Congress in the liberation of 
Kossuth, and the opportunity thus afforded him of aiding 
the Red-Republican conspiracy organized throughout all 
Europe, proves that the government and people of the 
United States take that letter as the official expression of 
their convictions and resolution. The conduct of the 
American Minister at the Court of St. James, in relation to 
the reception of Kossuth, although his opportune sickness 
prevented him from directly committing his government, 
and the speech of ex-Secretary Walker at the Kossuth 
banquet at Southampton, indicate that the English gov- 
ernment is expected to codperate fully with ours. This it 
is expected will provoke Austria and Russia to take pre- 
cautions against us, and these precautions which we pro- 
voke are to be made, as is more than hinted in the Mes- 
sage, pretexts for active interference in bebalf of European 
rebels, more especially, we presume, in behalf of Hungary, 
although the battle must be fought in France or Ger- 
many. 

Now, so long as both government and people hold these 
views and such a course just, it is in vain to expect that our 
people will, any further than they deem it prudent, respect 
the rights of nations. It is idle for the President, avowing 
principles, as he does in his Message, identical, although 
less broadly expressed, with those of the letter of the 
Hon. Secretary of State to which we have referred, to talk 
against such expeditions as that against Cuba. He must, 
if he would speak with effect, condemn the principle on 
which the American people justify it. As long as he pro- 
claims, whether through his Message or the official cor- 
respondence of his Secretary of State, that principle, he 
only sanctions the expeditions he condemns. The grand 
error of our government and people is that they outlaw, in 
their own minds, all monarchical governments, and there- 
fore render it lawful for who will to make war on them or 
their subjects, — subject only to prudential restraints. . This 
serves our people as a pretext for any scheme of robbery 
and plunder they choose to undertake. It is not that in 
general they care whether other countries are monarchical 
or democratic, but that they must have some sort of cloak 
for their depredations upon the possessions of others. 
The real motive is the sordid thirst for gold, or the in- 
sane desire to extend the territory of the Union, for the 
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sake of the wealth that fortunate speculators may acquire. 
No check to their land-stealing can be put till every pre- 
text is removed, and they are obliged to call their acts by 
their real name. ‘Then, perhaps, there will be found honest 
men enough in the country to make them desist. 

But we have exhausted our space. We have spoken 
strongly, and have not spared our countrymen; we have 
done so, because as a Christian and a patriot we could 
not do otherwise. We love our country, but we blush 
for the immorality of our countrymen. We have been 
severe on the government, but, culpable as it has been and 
is, we believe it far better than the active and influential 
portion of the people it represents. The active mass of 
our people, those who influence public affairs and give 
tone and character to the country, we believe to be utterly 
destitute of all sense of religion or morality, and capable of 
any iniquity demanded by their interests or their passions. 
They are ingenious, skilful, energetic, but in transferring 
the property of others to themselves. The boasted skill 
and energy of the Anglo-Saxon race on this continent have 
been most strikingly displayed in land-stealing. 'The word 
is hard, we know it, but it is true. We started with fair 
and honorable principles towards foreign nations, for then 
we were weak, and must solicit, not command. Now we 
fancy ourselves strong, and we are strong, and there is no - 
nation that could have a war with us without suffering 
severely. We are strong, and we believe ourselves even 
stronger than we are, and we become overbearing and 
aggressive, especially to our weaker neighbors. We are 
strong, and we are preparing to use our strength, in defiance 
of honor and justice, against the peace of the world. We 
know that we gain no friends by saying this; we know 
that we war against our own interest in saying it; but it 
is true, and it is true that it was said by an American, not 
in wrath or exultation, but in true love and deep sorrow. 
It is not yet too late to amend our faults, and to return to 
the paths of justice and honor. At present both are aban- 
doned; law receives no respect; the most sacred obliga- 
tions are thrown off, and we are heedless of every duty 
that it does not please us to perform. Can things continue 
thus with us, and we not rush to speedy destruction ? 

We claim to be an order-loving and a law-abiding peo- 
ple; yet no law here can be enforced that is not backed by 
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public sentiment. What you call your neutrality laws are 
every day violated with impunity. Your Fugitive Slave 
Law, have you fairly executed it in a single locality where 
public opinion was strongly against it? Have you suc- 
ceeded in convicting a single one of those who have noto- 
riously conspired to resist its execution? Let us, my 
countrymen, cease boasting, and endeavor to see ourselves, 
for once, as we really are. Be assured that we have ample 
reason to humble ourselves collectively and individually, as 
really the most lawless and shameless people on the globe, 
that claims to be ranked among civilized nations. We 
have forgotten God, we have bowed low at the shrine of 
Mammon; and in vain do we trust to our riches and our 
material prosperity. These will not save us. The pride 
and selfishness, the insensibility to honor, the indifference 
to all lofty moral principle, because so universal, are dan- 
gerous enemies, not merely to our virtue, but to our 
national existence. Let us remember that justice exalteth 
a nation, and sin is a reproach to any people. Let us re- 
member that no nation can long prosper that disregards 
virtue, and that gives loose reins to every base or sordid 
passion of corrupt nature. It is to recall these things to 
the remembrance of our countrymen that we have written 
as we have, and it matters little what they do or say to us 
if they will only profit by what we have written. Their 
own consciences will bear us witness that we have spoken 
nothing of them that is not true, and which may not be 
said without malice. 

Let not our readers, however, suppose that we believe 
our countrymen are the only people in the world that de- 
serve to be censured. Other nations have their faults, as 
well as we ours, but itis our business to ascertain and cor- 
rect our own faults, not theirs. We are a young people, 
and seldom is it that a people grows more virtuous as it 
grows older, stronger, and wealthier. There are, no doubt, 
large numbers of our countrymen who abound in the 
human virtues, but, unhappily, they have little to do with 
public affairs, and it is the lawless, the grasping, the vicious, 
that give a tone to our national character, and determine 
our public policy. 
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4. Westminster Review, January, 1851. Art. VIL. 


“Cas. The ides of March are come ! 
“ Svoth. Ay, Cesar; but not gone !”’ 


Evrore is again in labor. She will again bring forth a 
mouse, but not without dealing death among the people 
who stand near to witness the event. Curious by-standers 
at a riot are commonly the first victims when the order to 
fire is given. The authors of the troubles of 1848 are safe, 
in London, with full purses, and with full confidence in 
their pbeity to replenish them, and to creep out of danger 
in 1852, as they did before. Meanwhile the innocent or 
indifferent inhabitants are left to pay the taxes, and to re- 
pair their ruined dwellings or fortunes in season for the 
second coming of Mazzini. 

Europe is apparently on the eve of another gencral 
outbreak. It is probable that only the accidental circum- 
stance that the French Presidential election will not take 
place until May, 1852, has prevented the signal-trumpet 
from sounding until now. The revolutionary forces are 
well drilled, and, as they are at present a defeated party, 
they are obedient to their leaders. Mazzini has  bor- 
rowed large sums of money, and he has chosen an in- 
genious method for increasing those sums. He reaches 
the bottom of purses, as less distinguished highwaymen 
do, through the mortal fears of their owners. His is a 
life insurance company for the coming struggle. Who- 
soever takes stock will have reasonable security that his 
life will be spared by the revolutionists. All others are 
at the mercy of Mazzini, and, if they be good Christians 
. or loyal subjects, their doom is spoken. The borrowed 
money will be repaid when the Triumvirs once more sit in 
their chairs on the Capitoline Hill. Wherefore Mazzini, 
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in a recent proclamation, warns Europe that the hour is 
beginning to strike. 

Kossuth, at the present moment the revolutionary idol 
of falling Europe, repeats the antiphon chanted by the 
Italian conspirator. He, too, in a recent speech, assured 
his delighted English hearers that the hour had come, and 
the man. This quiet confidence of the leaders and the 
silence of their men may possibly be only a thing de- 
signed to frighten the kings and their peaceable subjects. 
The cry of Wolf! may be raised when the wolf has no 
serviceable claws or teeth. But it is more likely that the 
conspirators are confident of success. Their secret clubs 
are organized in every town and hamlet. The elements in 
their favor are numerous; the adverse elements are either 
unknown or omitted in their calculations. The govern- 
ments appear to be satisfied that the boasting language of 
the revolutionists is predicated on men, money, and arms, 
a good basis for boasting. Louis Napoleon, in his mes- 
sage to the representatives of France, tells them plainly 
that the cloud is bigger than a man’s hand, and that 
France must get ready, seeing that the storm is near. The 
other great powers of the Continent have their soldiers, by 
hundreds of thousands, prepared to march to any point, at 
any moment. Upon the whole, there is sufficient evidence 
to warrant the belief that 1852 will be the prophetic year 
of blood. 

France, Hungary, and Italy have been selected as the 
fields of battle, and the conspirators in each country claim 
the privilege of opening the fight. 

It is true that a powerful, restless, and disappointed 
minority in France is in favor of a new revolution. But 
the aspect of French politics is not very disheartening to a 
cool observer. The present government was elected by an 
overwhelming majority, a circumstance which democrats 
are accustomed to regard as an authoritative decision of 
the nation. The opposition of the French Reds to the will 
of the majority proves that they are not even democrats, 
but terrorists. . The majority of deputies sent to represent 
the French nation are pledged to the conservation, at least, 
of what is left of France. The President seems to be fully 
aware of the dangers which beset France, and convinced 
that his government is able to solve any doubts or diffi- 
culties which Ledru Rollin and his companions may have 
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prepared for the consideration of the French army. Ledru 
Rollin may be strong, but the nation is stronger, and the 
President is strongest. His recent by-play with the revo- 
lutionists, with reference to the electoral law, is an exqui- 
site movement in its way. Louis Napoleon is a better 
man than most persons were willing to admit, and it is 
very possible that 1852 will develop in him things for 
which few are disposed to give him credit now. In the 
mean time, he is a cautious statesman, and he has the 
majority of Frenchmen, if not of their representatives, 
ready to support his measures. The only real obstacle is 
the constitutional check upon the permanence of his gov- 
ernment. But a constitution in France does not mean 
what constitutions mean in other countries. It was made 
to order during a revolution, and before the mob of Paris 
_had ceased to claim the right to speak for the nation. 

And in enumerating the grounds for hope in the triumph 
of law over terrorism in France, we must not lose sight of 
the fact, that every one of the anarchists is also an atheist, 
an enemy of the Church of God, and that the incense of 
sacrifice and of prayer daily ascends from France to the 
Ruler of nations, that he may deliver the people from ene- 
mies who never sowed any thing but evil, and never reaped 
any thing but a harvest for themselves. Upon the whole, 
the prospects of France are not very dark. 

Hungary would not move if she could, and could not if 
she would. There are disaffected persons in Hungary. 
There are men who yet look upon Kossuth as a hero. 
These are a portion, perhaps a small majority, of the half- 
spurs, the untitled Magyar nobles, the greater part of whom 
are Protestants. They are the race which betrayed Hun- 
gary to the Turk three times. It was their fault that Hun- 
gary is a country now twice conquered by Austrian arms. 
The whole Magyar race are a minority in Hungary. The 
Sclaves, who are the majority, are not disposed to rebel 
against a government which liberated them from the 
Magyar domination of a thousand years. The Magyars 
themselves have no cause for complaint, and it is a signifi- 
cant circumstance that the radical press has not even in- 
vented a story to tell against the Austrian administration 
of affairs during the last two years. It is not unsafe to 
hazard the conjecture, that the inhabitants of Hungary 
have never been governed in a manner so satisfactory to 
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themselves as they have been since the victory of Austria 
over Magyardom. And there are other considerations 
which may serve to induce the conclusion that Kossuth 
will be, for the third time, a disappointed demagogue. 
Austria has made her peace with Rome. This one circum- 
stance is worth considering. She is a strong power. The 
great majority of her subjects are loyal. And in the work 
which Kossuth promises her, she will receive the assistance 
of Russia, if she think proper to request it. Notwith- 
standing the threats of Kossuth, the empire is not in mortal 
peril. Indeed, his recent conduct.seems to prove that he has 
no great confidence in his followers, and that he bases all 
his hopes upon the chances of English and American inter- 
vention. He is certain to have the codperation of the Conti- 
nental democrats, notwithstanding whatever praise he may 
choose to bestow upon constitutional monarchy, because 
Austria is in their way as well as in his. If they can do 
nothing in France and Italy, he can do nothing in Hun- 
gary. Meanwhile he has trimmed his course so as to suit 
every conceivable circumstance, but with all his caution, 
and he is a consummate politician of the tricksome school, 
he has found that the maxim, All things to all men, can be 
successfully reduced to practice only by a servant of God, 
a character which he is far from sustaining. The conse- 
quence has been that even his friends, we mean his Eng- 
lish friends, have found him out, as the phrase is. He will 
be seriously aided only by those persons or parties to whom 
a revolution in Catholic countries is desirable, no matter 
by whom, or by what means brought about. The noisy 
demonstrations in honor of the Hungarian traitor can have 
no influence worth mentioning upon European politics. 
They afford a holiday, a little newspaper gossip, and little 
else. Of course, for the little men who get them up, they 
are great events. 

Italy is not, so far as internal sources against anarchy 
are concerned, in the same precise category with France 
and Hungary. The revolutionists there have chances of 
success which are wanting in other countries, and it may 
be that Mazzini’s boast that Italy will be the first to rebel 
was not an unconsidered menace. Italy is divided into 
several kingdoms, and it is not difficult to conceive that 
several arms directed by one head, or centre, will prove, in 
certain important respects, more efficient than the same 
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arms directed by several heads. Unity of action is a pow- 
erful means of success in any operation, but it is not com- 
monly obtained where different governments are interested 
in the same policy. Mutual distrust, or jealousy, diversity 
of opinion, as well as rivalry among the captains, combine 
to make unity and energy of action more desirable than 
easy in the day of battle. 

One of the states of Italy is already in Mazzini’s hands. 
It is Sardinia. ‘This kingdom is at variance with the Holy 
See; it has broken its faith with the Pope; it has inter- 
fered in a violent manner with ecclesiastical rights and im- 
munities, guarantied by the laws of the state and sanc- 
tioned by the canon law; it has exiled bishops for their 
fidelity to the Church ; it has erected houses for Protestant 
worship, and it has generally placed itself in a schismatical 

. attitude towards Rome. In this respect, it is nearly all that 
Mazzini professes to desire. It goes by the name of a con- 
stitutional kingdom, and, like some other states governed 
under that form, it is chargeable with more real despotism 
than obtains in Christian countries governed according to 
absolute forms. The young king may be well meaning, 
but he began his reign under unfortunate auspices. ‘The 
Sardinian armies had been defeated for the second time ; 
the road to Turin was open to Radetzky; the nation was 
liable to a severe punishment for its breach of faith towards 
Austria; the king had abdicated in despair; Turin was 
filled with hot-brained enthusiasts ; Genoa was in the hands 
of democrats, and the other states of Italy were in a revo- 
lutionary tumult. The young king found himself in a dif- 
ficult position, and his solution of the problem was a fatal 
one. He resolved to maintain the patchwork constitution 
which the democrats had improvised in a week for his 
father, and he threw himself into the arms of the Liberals, 
as they are called, where he still remains. He is a mere 
cipher in the hands of his ministers, some of whom are 
able writers, but all atheists. ‘Their programme for Italy 
is substantially the same with that of Mazzini. The young 
king, like his father, is made to work his own ruin in be- 
half of Young Italy, and, like his father, he will be most 
liberally betrayed. Mazzini declared his policy as early as 
September, 1846. The sovereigns were to be used until it 
became. possible to do without them; they were to be 
urged by prayers, threats, and praises, to grant reforms, and 
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when it should become evident that they had granted every 
reform at all consistent with the essential rights of the 
throne, they were to be urged to grant a suicidal measure. 
They would refuse. Then the cry of a United Italian Re- 
public was to be raised, and the sovereigns would find, 
when too late, that they had been all along in the hands of 
sworn enemies. If the frightened monarch should beg for 
mercy, and offer to grant at least a part of what was asked, 
even to the manifest detriment of the rights of the crown, 
the cry was to be raised, “ Troppo tardi !” “Itis too late!” 
These were the tactics prescribed to the liberals by their 
exiled chief. The unfortunate king of Sardinia is the dupe, 
perhaps the willing dupe, of a similar plot. 

Mazzini has yet other grounds of reliance upon success, 
He has his followers in Italy. Numerically considered, 
they form an inconsiderable minority of the inhabitants ; 
but circumstances combine to make them a powerful mi- 
nority. ‘They are scattered over the whole country, not a 
city or village is without them; and, through the compli- 
cated but efficient machinery of their secret societies, they 
form a united body, governed with a rod of iron, governed 
‘with an inflexible despotism which has no parallel in the 
history of tyrannies, which extorts blind obedience from the 
initiated, requires them to do any deed, no matter how 
devilish, when bidden to do it, and punishes disobedience, 
faint-heartedness, or a returning conscience with speedy 
and violent death. These men are found in every walk of 
life. They meet in palaces, in hotels, and in hovels. They 
are in the army, both as officers and as soldiers. ‘They are 
to be found among the courtiers, and other persons ad- 
mitted upon an intimate footing with the unsuspecting 
sovereigns. They are to be found even among priests, as 
Gavazzi, and others who might be named, prove too well. 
This organization is powerful in Italy, inasmuch as it is 
absolutely at the command of its chiefs. Darkness, silence, 
and mystery make it more terrible to quiet people than it 
really is, or need be. No one can tell who or how many 
are initiated, where they meet, how they communicate, 
who will be their next victim, when or where they will raise 
the bloody flag. All this, of course, increases the efficiency 
of the society. Occasionally the chiefs show their power. 
A prime minister, a zealous priest, or other person obnox- 
ious to them, is in their secret meetings doomed to die. 
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The assassins are selected, and at the appointed moment 
the murder is done. Not long since, the chiefs issued an 
order that no member should smoke tobacco, or allow 
others to do so if they could prevent it. The order was 
scrupulously obeyed, and the dealers in tobacco lost some 
thousands of their best customers. Some persons called 
the order a whimsical one, others supposed that it was a 
scheme devised to diminish the revenues of the government. 
It is more probable that the chiefs simply meant to frighten 
the sovereigns and all peaceable citizens by showing them 
that there were such things as wheels within wheels ; gov- 
ernments within governments ; that, as there were in Italy 
thousands of men who obeyed their chiefs implicitly in the 
matter of abstinence from smoking in public, so the same 
men would follow their leaders until the Italian republic, 
the object of the organization, should be a European fact. 
The plans of Mazzini may also look more feasible when 
the Italian character is attentively considered. He who 
says that the Italians are cowards judges them too hastily. 
Yet it is certain that they do not like to fight. This dis- 
like, however, may arise from a lazy habit, a dolce far 
niente disposition, which has a place not only in the na- 
tional vocabulary, but also in the national manners. That 
the Italians can fight well was proved in 1848 by the Nea- 
politan troops, who behaved nobly in the Sicilian, Cala- 
brian, and Neapolitan insurrections. Yet the Neapolitan 
soldiers are, even in Italy, accused of cowardice. But it is 
not easy to arouse the spirit of warfare among Italians. 
No people in Christendom are more disposed to sit quietly 
under their own vines and their own fig-trees, with no one 
to disturb them or make them afraid. It is easy to con- 
ceive that even a small, but resolute, body of men would 
awe a population of this character into submission, partic- 
ularly if the vines and fig-trees were spared, and only kings, 
priests, and such things were swept away. “ M’ importa 
niente; non mi seccate!” are exclamations quite as common 
among Italians as any others. “Itis nothing tome! Pray, 
don’t disturb me!” Two facts illustrative of this m’ im- 
porta niente feeling fell under our observation at Rome in 
1848. Gioberti had accomplished his base purpose, and 
the Jesuits had been driven out of the city by Mazzini’s 
society. On the eve of their departure we met a friend of 
ours, a Jesuit, and we asked him what would become of 
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certain interests which required the presence of the fathers 
at Rome. “ M’ importa nientissimo ! non seccate [ anima 
mia!” was the response. “I know what I will do. Charitas 
incipit ab ego. I have a coat, boots, breeches, Lombardy 
hat, and a pair of false whiskers. If the mob come to the 
house to-night, I will take care of myself. I am willing to 
be a martyr, but only when there is a causa. The Society 
has seen worse days than this, and it lives. It will live, in 
despite of Mazzini. God will take care of the Society if 
the Church needs it, and if she does not, Requiem eternam 
dona et Domine !” 

That father has since risked his life in a difficult mission 
among barbarians, but here he had a causa. The coat, hat, 
and whiskers were needful to the Jesuit in those days. A 
Jesuit in the garb of his order would have been torn to 
pieces in June, 1848. We saw several who barely saved 
their lives by assuming the most improbable disguises. 
We saw two chased by a detachment of the National 
Guard. Happily, they escaped. 

The other fact is this. We have seen Rome, we mean 
its 190,000 inhabitants, placed in what the French call a 
state of siege by a very small body of men, some two or 
three hundred hired fellows. In February, 1848, if we re- 
member rightly, a few companies of the National Guard 
imprisoned the Cardinals in their houses, and permitted no 
one to go out of the city. But on one occasion Rome was 
placed in a state of siege, and there were no besiegers. 
Some rumor, originating with the clubs, passed from 
mouth to mouth, and the next day the streets were de- 
serted. When evening came, and no signs of a tumult had 
been detected, the quiet inhabitants began to unbar their 
doors, and, snail-like, to look cautiously out from their 
shells. “ What is to become of the government, if you hon- 
est citizens do not support it?” we asked of one of them. 
“ M’ importa niente! The government has no life to lose ; 
I have. It can rise again in the world; I cannot. The 
Pope and his government are in better than mortal hands, 
and has a better defender than the S. P. Q. R. History 
shows that. I know that we Romans could drive these 
fellows out of the city, but, caro voi! -I have but one life 
to lose, and I don’t wish to expose it until I am obliged 
to do so. Lasciate mi stare! Non mi seccate voi!” 

In fact, when the subjects of Mazzini wished to show 
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how much power their master had in the city, they more 
than once resorted to this expedient. They would spread 
a rumor that something terrible, qualche cosa tremenda, 
would be done to somebody or something the next day. 
So the next day quiet people would bar their doors and 
stay at home. The cowardice of the Papalini, the Pope’s 
friends, would be the subject of laughter at the clubs. 

All this shows that the programme of Mazzini, so far as 
it is predicated upon the gentle disposition of the Romans, 
betrays a very mean sort of cowardice. A brave man may 
run from danger, but only a coward attacks the defence- 
less. There is the Pope, and the Cardinals, with the prel- 
ates composing the civil and ecclesiastical government of 
Rome, all priests, and therefore men of peace by virtue of 
their order, and most, if not all of them, men who would 
not shed blood to save their own lives; men who are so 
merciful to murderers, even, that, if any excuse whatever 
can be found to commute the sentence of the convicted man 
into imprisonment, they gladly seize the excuse. There 
are the priests, and religious of both sexes, who form no 
small portion of the inhabitants of Rome, and whose influ- 
ence in making the Romans practical members of the 
peace society is very great. And another cause of the gen- 
tleness which is so evident in the genuine Roman this side 
of the Tiber is commonly overlooked. There is scarcely 
a family which has not a member, whether son or brother, 
daughter or sister, or some relation, in holy orders or in a 
convent. This state of things has obtained for centuries, 
and it is one of the principal causes of the quiet, peaceable 
manners which characterize the Romans of our day. The 
soldiers, —no one ever saw such gentle soldiers. No doubt 
but that they are brave, — bravery is quite consistent with 
gentleness, — but the government does not often permit 
them to prove their valor. The Swiss Guards who were 
stationed at the Quirinal might have cleared the square, and 
saved the city, in November, 1848, but his Holiness would 
not suffer them to defend even him from the murderous 
assaults of his ungrateful people. He might have remained 
at Rome, but a few lives would have been lost. He chose 
rather to fly. Of course, it is not for us to criticize any 
thing which the great and holy Pontiff may think proper 
to do. It is a pity that the commander-in-chief did not 
first clear the square, as a thing in the ordinary routine of 
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his duty, and then ask permission from the Holy Father 
to do it. We like the story told of a Cardinal, who was 
obliged to stay in Paris during the worst season of the 
Revolution, when it was a capital offence to be a priest. 
A ruffian burst into his room with a drawn sword in his 
blood-stained hand. ‘The Cardinal sat at his table, read- 
ing, and two pistols flanked the book. "When the fellow 
entered, the Cardinal quietly took up one of the pistols. 
“ Go, vile priest! and say your next mass in hell!” roared 
the Liberal, brandishing his sword and preparing to strike. 
“ Very well,” said the Cardinal, “but go you first, and pre- 
pare the wine and water!” The bullet was surer than 
the Cardinal intended, and the ruffian dropped, dead. The 
servants carried the body out, and the Cardinal resumed 
his reading. 

To complete the enumeration of the means regarded by 
Mazzini as reliable for the Italian tragedy of 1852, we have 
only to refer to his loan, to his hatred of the Church, or of 
the Pope, which is the same thing, and to his secret alli- 
ances in other kingdoms. If his friends are to be believed, 
he has at his command a great sum of money, collected 
for revolutionary purposes, and hypothecated upon the 
property now owned by the Church, and by the friends of 
the Pope in Italy. The failure of his plans for regenera- 
tion forms no part of his programme. He repeats the boast 
of Cesar, Veni, vidi, vici, but in the future tense. The 
events of the campaign, from the first simultaneous rising 
to the moment when he will again survey his Rome from 
his Capitol, and when he will repay the borrowed moneys 
with usurious interest, are almost circumstantially laid 
down in his letters. How can men help giving him mon- 
ey, how can any Italian refuse, particularly when the col- 
lector tells him very significantly that his money will save 
his life, as his name will be inscribed in the list of patriots! 
But suppose the government find his name inscribed as a 
holder of Mazzini stock? It is cruel to place a poor Italian, 
who so loves his dolce far niente, between two such warm 
fires. But when were the tender mercies of a liberal other 
than cruel ? 

A great portion of this money comes from British and 
Continental Protestants and atheists, from that indescrib- 
able horde which is united upon one thing only, — to hate 
the Pope, and to leave no means untried to drive him from 
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Rome. The Evangelical societies, particularly, are very 
useful to Mazzini, inasmuch as they can easily raise mon- 
ey, circulate falsehoods, and excite the crowd. The Italian 
revolutionists rely greatly upon Protestant aid. They 
promise to encourage the growth of Protestantism in Italy, 
and more especially in Rome, the only city in the world in 
which heresy never had a public meeting-house ; in which 
it was never necessary to chant the Nicene Creed, and in 
which it was not chanted, as some say, until the eleventh 
century. Indeed, they did promote the spread of Protes- 
tantism, as far as they dared, in the face of a Catholic peo- 
ple. So they circulate stories of the Italian willingness to 
receive the Bible. So they encourage the distribution of a 
notoriously corrupted Bible among the people. When a 
midnight meeting of conspirators is visited by the police, 
and the ringleaders arrested, the prisoners are always sure 
to be hopeful Protestants, whose only crime is that of meet- 
ing with a few friends to read the word of God. No lie 
told -by the Italian liberals is so disgusting, so clearly indic- 
ative of the utter want of one spark of honor and of hon- 
esty in them, as their lie concerning the rarity of the Bible 
in Italy. If they had said that it was to them a book un- 
opened, unheard of after they ceased to be Roman Catholics 
and became liberals, their story would have been nearer 
the truth. To those who know any thing about Italy, the 
story of the Italian refugees at New York who met to read 
and cry over the Bible, a book heretofore sealed to them, 
is a source of great merriment. Colonel Forbes attempt- 
ed to profit by the ignorance and superstition of Protestants 
in these matters. He went about borrowing money, which 
is to be faithfully expended, during the coming revolutions, 
in printing and circulating tracts, and similar revolutionary 
devices. Messrs. Baird and Kirk, Pasquino and Marforio, 
were his sponsors. It is quite unnecessary to say, that the 
Bibles prepared for Italian use are corrupt and condemned 
versions. Of’ course, the authorized edition would never 
be distributed, or even mentioned, by the cunning regener- 
ators of Italy. It would not be safe to allow simple Prot- 
estants, who contribute the moneys, to know any thing 
about its existence. ' 

The policy of Mazzini, in this matter, is remarkably 
cunning. Probably he despises Protestantism heartily ; he 
cannot well help it, for he is of an old and honorable Italian 
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family. But he is aware that the introduction of spurious 
Bibles, and of a spurious religion, will grieve his Holiness, 
and all good Christians, while it will secure to him the ac- 
tive influence and assistance of Protestants everywhere, 
and possibly of Protestant governments ; certainly of the 
English administration, which is quite as much interested 
as he is, not only in grieving the Pope, but in driving him 
from Rome. For the rest, it is difficult to conceive such a 
thing as a Protestant Italy. Protestantism may be ac- 
ceptable to an illogical race, like the Anglo-Saxon, and it 
is. Protestantism is a system of contradictions, of nega- 
tive conclusions from affirmative premises, and of affirma- 
tive consequences from negative principles. Hence the 
bad logic, materialism, analytic and inductive philosophy, 
apotheosis of steam and machinery, and the Protestantism 
of Anglo-Saxondom. None of these things are chargeable 
to the: Italian. Even the materialists of Northern Italy, 
who sometimes appear to advocate the introduction of 
these English peculiarities, handle their subject like awk- 
ward apprentices. The Italian does not understand such 
tools. What England has reduced to practice was matter 
of speculation, and only of speculation, in Italy, ages ago. 
The theories of Bacon were known to Italians before 
Bacon was born. But itis of no use to plant the institu- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon in the Peninsula. It is with the 
rest of the institutions as it is with the steam-engine. The 
Italian understands the theory of steam-power as well as 
the Englishman does, but when a real steam-engine is to 
be used in Italy, an Englishman must bring it and take 
care of it. And the Protestant must bring his heresy and 
take care of it, for the Italian will not lift a finger in its 
behalf, unless some immediate interest, like that of revolu- 
tionizing Italy with Protestant help, may induce him, for a 
time, to give it such countenance as the starving Irish 
Catholic gives to it when it brings him food and clothes, 
The Italian mind is more logical than the French, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Arlincourt in the book cited 
at the head of this article. Where it requires three hun- 
dred years for the Englishman to see through Protestant- 
ism, the Italian understands it at once. He is fully aware 
that it is atheism, disguised in rags which the Italians can- 
not wear. So, when he ceases to be a Roman Catholic, 
he pushes his negation at once to its logical terms, he 
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finds that they are atheism, and an atheist he accordingly 
becomes. ‘The Italian atheist, however, is in full com- 
munion with Evangelicals, because he hates the Pope. A 
coalition on that basis makes him a hero in the Protestant 
world. 

Finally, the programme of Mazzini indicates great re- 
liance upon the codperation of secret societies throughout 
Europe. Now that Kossuth is at liberty, they are ready 
for action. A simultaneous rising in every Continental 
nation is to be effected by the societies when the signal 
shall be given. ‘This policy is necessary on their part, for 
it would not be prudent to have the movement successive 
in different countries. A simultaneous outbreak will keep 
each government busy at home, it will prevent French or 
Austrian interventions in Italy, and it will spread universal 
terror. The members of the societies will be compelled to 
fight somewhere, for the common cause. Their terrible 
obligations preclude cowardice or escape. According to 
the thirtieth and four following articles of the constitution 
of the association, the coward, the disobedient, he who di- 
vulges any secret, and any person not of the society who is 
judged dangerous, be he prime minister, general, or eccle- 
siastic, shall be judged by the secret tribunal, two assassins 
shall be named, and if they refuse to commit the murder, 
their own doom is sealed. The victim, says article thirty- 
third, shall be pursued with unrelenting rigor; no country 
shall be to him a refuge; he shall be poniarded, even 
were he in the bosom of his mother, or on the altar of 
Christ. 

Such are Continental prospects, so far as they appear 
favorable to Mazzini and his companions. It cannot be 
denied that they afford to revolutionists some grounds of 
confidence, and to the friends of true liberty some cause 
for uneasiness. Yet there are some reasons which justify 
the opinion that the defeat of the terrorists will be more 
signal in 1852-53 than it was in 1848-49. We will 
briefly sum them up, as most of them have been insinuated 
in the foregoing paragraph. 

The legitimate governments are in possession, and they 
are fully aware of the danger with which they are threat- 
ened. Mazzini has taken such pains to publish to the 
world what he intends to do, that his intended victims are 
forewarned, and, in a great measure, forearmed. 
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The circumstance that Italy is divided into several king- 
doms, if it be favorable to the revolutionists in so far as it 
deprives Italy of executive unity, is adverse to them inas- 
much as it also imports a want of unity among the people. 
Indeed, no better sign of Italian popular discord can be 
imagined, than the fact that Italy, with the brief exception 
of the Roman domination, never was, and never could be, 
brought under one government. Even then there was no 
Italian nation. The philosophy of the remark of Napoleon, 
that Italy is a geographical expression, is profound. ‘I'he 
distinction of the Italians into separate and antagonistic 
national elements is founded upon something intrinsic to 
the Italian character. What that may be we leave to the 
speculation of others, but it is certain that this one fact 
outweighs all the brilliant theories of the unfortunate Gio- 
berti, in his Primacy of Italy. The Italian primacy must 
always be in fiert, and he who sees it in facto esse will see 
the ninth wonder of the world. This adverse fact paralyzed 
Young Italy in 1848. Mazzini complains of it bitterly in 
the book cited at the head of this article. The patriots 
could agree upon nothing whatever. The Piedmontese, 
Lombard, Florentine, Neapolitan, and Roman troops were 
in distinct camps; the generals would not obey the royal 
commander-in-chief, they would not or could not forget 
national antipathies, their soldiers fought one another more 
zealously than they fought the Austrians, and, to make 
the matter worse, the secret societies directed almost all 
their attention to the supposed ambitious movements of 
Charles Albert, and threw every obstacle in his way which 
craft could devise without the appearance of openly siding 
with the Austrian troops. His was an unfortunate posi- 
tion, inasmuch as Mazzini had determined that he should 
be dethroned if he did not declare war against the Austrian 
sovereignty in Italy, and that he should be dethroned at 
any rate, after he had done for Young Italy all that a 
king and a soldier could do. Mazzini, in his address to 
the young men of Milan, bewails the want of Italian unity 
in his rhetorical way. He complains that the war had al- 
ready lasted four months, and had accomplished noth- 
ing. “I look around,” he says, “and I see the struggles 
of desperate populations,..... but the heart of the coun- 
try, where is it? What unity is there in this unequal 
and manifold movement. I hear about the Italy of the 
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North, of leagues, of federative compacts, but Iraty, where 
is it?” 

What else could be expected. There were the secret 
societies for a Red Republic. There were the moderate 
republicans. There were the national republicans, and the 
advocates for independent republics. There were the 
friends of Charles Albert and of his Italian crown. There 
was the party which asked for Italy as one kingdom, under 
some foreign prince. There were the constitutional mon- 
archists. ‘There were the advocates of a federative league 
of sovereigns, with the Pope as supreme moderator. And 
all these discordant elements were in arms on the plains of 
Lombardy, jealous qf one another to the last degree of in- 
tolerance, without experienced captains, and headed by a 
king who knew that the chances were nine in ten that he 
would be ‘ruined, whichsoever way the campaign might 
end. There were the national camps united only upon 
one thing, which was, that whatever might be proposed by 
one should be rejected by the others, on the ground that it 
was a Roman, a Florentine, or a Neapolitan proposal. 
Even Greeley, who halted in Italy for only a few days, was 
long enough in the country to despair of Italian nationality 
and independence, and he expresses his opinion very fully. 
“ Genoa,” he says, “is jealous of Turin, Turin of Milan, 
Florence of Leghorn, and so on. If Italy were a free re- 
public to-day, there would be a fierce quarrel, and I fear a 
division, on the question of locating its metropolis...... 
And I should hardly be surprised to see some of the states, 
chagrined by an adverse decision, leaguing with foreign 
despots by way of avenging their fancied wrongs. ..... 
There are brave and noble Italians, but the majority are 
neither brave nor noble.” Greeley thinks that Italy will 
never be a nation until Italians learn to look more coolly 
at cannon in the daylight, and to be less handy with their 
knives in the dark. He echoes the usual story that Rome 
is heartily republican, but he doubts whether three repub- 
lican and effective regiments could be raised among the 
Romans. He admits that the greater part of the fighting 
done at Rome was done by other than Roman citizens. 
We all knew that before. From these evidences of an 
utter want of unity among Italians, it is reasonable to infer 
that Mazzini will not be able to do much in 1852, and that 
the notable unity of his clubs cannot control the discordant 
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mass. There will be an insurrection here and there, much 
innocent and some guilty blood will flow. Religion will 
be outraged, private and public property will suffer, pro- 
visional governments may endure for a short time, the 
leading patriots will fill their purses, but if foreign interven- 
tion do not destroy Italian nationality, Italian discord will 
dispose of it at a cheaper rate. 

The liberalism of Sardinia may favor the plans of Maz- 
zini in some respects ; but when the revolution begins, that 
kingdom will be of little or no use to him, unless it send 
the king after his father, and become a republic. That 
consummation is a part of Mazzini’s programme, and the 
court of Sardinia, no doubt, deserves ill-fortune ; but it is 
quite an open question whether Mazzini will not be disap- 
pointed. In that event, Sardinia will be in his way. The 
king will employ all his resources to save his crown, and, 
if his soldiers be as loyal as they were in 1848, he will be 
likely to succeed. In that case, the Italian republic will 
certainly obtain no assistance from him, and it will, per- 
haps, have to meet his troops. It is scarcely possible for 
him to be a spectator of the event, inasmuch as the repub- 
lic would not treat his crown with much regard. Should 
Mazzini affect to make an exception to his programme of 
an Italian republic in favor of the young king, and should 
Sardinia repeat the alliance of 1848 with republicanism, 
internal animosities, jealousies, and sectional differences 
are as potent now as they ever were. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that Sardinia has adopted a policy which 
must end in a republic. Perhaps the government will 
make its peace with Rome. Late advices seem to indicate 
that this may occur. 

Perhaps as unfavorable a circumstance as any other to 
the republic is, that Italy does not want a republic, and 
does not know what to do with it. This circumstance 
should induce even democrats to let her manage her own 
affairs. It is an extraordinary circumstance that a secret 
association, composed of less than a twentieth of the in- 
habitants, should be in a position to overrule the majority, 
and to overturn established governments. Yet secret so- 
cieties, even in America, are very powerful, and there is no 
question but that they control our own elections in several 
States. It is true that the liberals say that the Italians are 
republicans at heart; but lying is a part of their trade. Our 
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Cuban hunters said the same thing of the loyal inhabitants 
of Cuba. Italian history contradicts them at every step. 
The Italian genius inclines the government to an elective 
monarchy based upon aristocracy and tempered with dem- 
ocratic forms. 

Moreover, the republic is too costly an affair. The peo- 
ple are thoroughly convinced of it since the experience of 
1848. The damage done to public and private property 
will not be repaired for many years, and in some cases 
never. Commerce and trade are paralyzed, of course, and 
general distress ensues. ‘The Roman troubles once reduced 
the population to 13,000, and the republic would and did, 
even in its short time, begin to depopulate the city. The 
revolutionists always contrive to take care of what funds 
they find in the treasury, to raise more by taxation and by 
robbing churches of their sacred vessels and bells, and to 
keep a bank-note press going night and day, in order that 
the conspirators may keep the silver and gold, and flood the 
country with paper money which they promise to redeem, 
of course failing to keep their promise. They leave that 
to increase the embarrassments of the returning govern- 
ment. On the whole, it is a good speculation for the lib- 
erals to get up a revolution every few years, even at the 
hazard of their lives. The insurgent chiefs must expend 
vast sums upon their secret emissaries and street-rioters. 
We find in a report of the Florentine commission, that 
200,000 francs were distributed, in 168 days, among petty 
officers and street-rioters. Colonel Forbes figures in this list 
for 600 francs. The list of expenses is very long. Up- 
wards of 200,000 francs were expended in Paris, to bring 
rioters to Italy, and to convert them into Roman patriots. 
Among other items, there is one of 400,000 francs against 
the revolutionist, Mordini, who sent the money to his own 
banker, at Paris. He was Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The cruelty of the terrorists is beyond description, and it 
is not likely to make their enterprise successful. It is a 
fearful thing to know that your life is at the mercy of a se- 
cret, irresponsible club; that your servant, companion, or 
friend may be a spy, bound to report your words and ac- 
tions to his leaders ; that your enemy may, at any moment, 
falsely denounce you, and that your death may already be 
decreed by the invisible tribunal. The republic is not like- 
ly to be benefited by the knowledge that persons assassi- 
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nated by its order are never atheists and conspirators, but 
always good Christians or useful and loyal citizens. We 
cannot dwell upon this subject. Suffice it to say, that the 
number of persons assassinated in cold blood at Rome 
will never be known on earth. It is in evidence that up- 
wards of a hundred and twenty priests were used as targets 
by the Roman patriots at the convent of St. Calixtus, and 
that their bodies were sown in the garden. After the en- 
trance of the French, the bodies received Christian burial. 

The gross impiety of the liberals is not calculated to 
prejudice the Italians in favor of the republic. We have 
not space to dwell upon this head, nor is there need. The 
robbery of Church property, the burning of confessionals, 
the scandalous orgies enacted in the house of God, the in- 
famous lives of some of the leaders, the excesses of the 
soldiers, the brutal scenes daily witnessed in the streets, 
and in which abandoned women were actors, the public 
masses celebrated, under the patronage of the government, 
by excommunicated priests, the parodies and mockery of 
the Holy Sacraments and Mysteries in the Corso and in 
other places, the profanations to which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was exposed, tell the tale with sufficient clearness. 
The following atrocity has been related to us on good au- 
thority. A club of liberals was established expressly to 
dishonor the Holy Sacrament. It met at night. ‘T'welve 
abandoned women officiated as priestesses. One of them, 
habited modestly, would receive at an early mass, and then 
secure the particle in a handkerchief. At night it was laid 
upon a sort of stone altar, a fire was kindled, the chief de- 
moniac stabbed it repeatedly with his dagger, and then 
tossed it into the fire, he vomiting blasphemies the while. 
The priestesses, nude, danced around the flame. 

Among the internal safeguards of Italian legitimacy is 
the throne of Naples. The Neapolitan soldiers and peo- 
ple have been taxed with cowardice, and the Romans, 
Florentines, and Lombards were wont to make merry at 
their expense. Yet they fought well in 1848, and the Si- 
cilian campaign has ranked them with the best soldiers of 
Europe. The king had three enemies to overcome, his re- 
publicans, the Sicilians, and Lord Palmerston. He defeat- 
ed the three ; and Palmerston, in a fit of boyish revenge, 
circulates through Europe a doleful tale of the tyranny of 
Naples over her prisoners. The story has proved to be un- 
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true. So the Neapolitan state may be regarded as a bul- 
wark against the terrorists of 1852. 

Another powerful bulwark is seldom noticed. It is the 
incense of prayer and sacrifice offered from the altar and 
from humble souls. It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
the precise effect of these holocausts, for God does not al- 
ways answer our prayers in the sense in which we offer 
them. That they are answered is certain, that they have 
an influence upon the course of human events is also in- 
dubitable ; hence, the Christian statesman always considers 
them in his calculations, knows that they will be effectual 
in some way, and believes it possible that they may be 
answered in their direct sense. Three months before the 
fall of Espartero, no one could have foreseen the event. In 
October, 1848, no one could have predicted the resurrection 
of Austria; in December of the same year, no man would 
have foretold the French expedition to Rome. Yet these 
things have happened, and it is notorious that the prayers 
of Christians were offered for each event. Such things 
have taken place in every century. Hence it is easy to 
account for the hatred with which terrorists pursue pious 
Christians. Their instinct tells them that prayers are not 
good for their plans. 

The calculations founded by Mazzini upon aid and com- 
fort from the Continental populations may not be verified. 
The great powers are ready for battle, and their troops are 
even now in the field. It is by no means certain that the 
Red Republicans will triumph in Germany and France. 
Louis Napoleon appears to be equal to the difficulties of 
his position, and his late measures are adapted to deprive 
the terrorists of all excuse for rebellion. The races subject 


to Austria exhibit no grave signs of disaffection, and the. 


Magyars are less in a condition for successful revolt than 
they were in 1848. And since that year a new element 
has appeared in European life. Three nations have found 
where their strength and where their weakness lay. We 
refer to Austria, France, and Spain; particularly to the two 
former powers. The Church of God, through whom kings 
reign, was never more free in those countries than she is 
now. 

And we Jo not believe that Mazzini need hope much 
from the alliance between England and America in behalf 
of revolutions, about which so much is beginning to be said. 


: 
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England has enough to do at home. In America, the Irish 
and Catholic element is of some weight. England must 
do justice, full justice, to Ireland, and she must ask pardon 
for her penal laws, before America is likely to be drawn 
into any alliance with her, and the Catholic element in 
America will not be disposed to listen to it on any terms, 
inasmuch as it is devised for the annihilation of the Church 
in Europe. 

In conclusion, we are Catholics. Then we know that 
tke Church is in God’s keeping. She has not withstood, 
in Italy, the storms of eighteen centuries, to be moved by 
this little tempest. Blood may be shed, thrones may be 
overturned, even the Pope may be again driven from Rome. 
‘What then? <A mightier hand than that of Mazzini shapes 
the course of events. 


Art. V.— Sick Calis: from the Diary of a Missionary 
Priest. By the Rev. Epwarp Price, M. A. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1851. 24mo. pp. 388. 


Tuts is an American reprint of an English work by the 
Rev. Edward Price, formerly editor, we believe, of Dolman’s 
Magazine. It appears to have been suggested by a work 
which enjoyed some popularity a few years since, entitled 
Passages from the Diary of a Physician. It is written with 
more than ordinary literary taste and ability, and the sev- 
eral scenes it sketches, most of them undoubtedly drawn 
from the life, are intensely interesting. They could have 
been sketched only by a missionary priest, of large expe- 
rience among the poor and the vicious of our modern com- 
mercial cities, although it is evident that the author has 
borrowed much of the grouping and coloring from his own 
lively imagination. 

The author has laid bare the moral wounds festering in 
our modern overgrown cities, and perhaps has given us 
even too vivid a picture of the vice and immorality with 
which the faithful missionary necessarily becomes ac- 
quaintéd in the discharge of his duty. But he seems to 
have done it from pure and praiseworthy motives, for the 
purpose of showing the power of religion to heal the 
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worst moral maladies, to triumph over the hardest hearts, 
and to relieve and console the most miserable of our race. 
He manifests great tenderness to the fallen, and suffers no 
moral leprosy to disgust him with a soul for whom our 
Lord has died; and he everywhere shows a tendency to 
excuse the depraved, and to find in the most abandoned 
some tokens of grace. He has no sourness, no harshness ; 
but, as is invariably the case with the true priest, the 
deeper the wounds, the greater the sinner, the more does 
his heart open to him, and the warmer flows his charity, 
to rescue him from his degradation, to cleanse his soul, to 
make him whole, and prepare him for the banquet of di- 
vine love. This is as it should be. Sinners are gained by 
love, and won over to our Lord, not by severity, but by the 
infinite tenderness of the Gospel. 

Some of our occasional readers may be surprised to hear 
us say this, for we are supposed by not a few to have no 
bowels of compassion, to be dry, hard, severe, unrelenting. 
Perhaps we are, and whether so or not is of no importance 
to the public. Yet there is an obvious distinction between 
severity in the enunciation of principles, and harshness in 
their application to individuals. Principles, Christian doc- 
trines, dogmas of faith, are not ours, they are our Master's, 
and are strict, unbending, and immutable. When we are 
called upon to proclaim these, we have no option with re- 
gard to them; we have no right to harden or to soften 
them; we must proclaim them as they have been taught 
us, with unswerving and scrupulous fidelity, let them con- 
demn whom they may. If it is our office to declare the 
law, we must declare it according to the mind of the Law- 
giver. But in the application of the law to the condemna- 
tion of this or that individual, we must always lean to the. 
side of mercy, and give him the benefit of every extenuat- 
ing circumstance ; and even when we must condemn him, 
we cannot be too careful to show that it is the law that 
condemns him, not a poor, frail mortal like himself. 

As laymen and reviewers, we have nothing to do with 
the application of the law to individual cases; we are only 
permitted to defend the truth against error, to speak, under 
correction of our pastors, of the law, and its condemnation 
of those who break it. We may say, Out of the Church 
there is no salvation, because the Church has herself so de- 
fined ; we may pronounce Protestantism a damnable here- 
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sy, for the Church has anathematized it, and even natural 
reason rejects it; we may assert that no Protestant, living 
and dying a Protestant, can ever see God, and therefore 
declare all who are Protestants are out of the way of sal- 
vation, because the Church says it, and we, in being re- 
ceived into her communion, promised to say as much. To 
say this, and to add that none but Catholics can under any 
circumstances be saved, is in these days regarded as harsh, 
even cruel; and if we do so, it is supposed by many Catho- 
lics as well as heretics, that we forget the charity of the 
Gospel, and neglect that mercy with which we should al- 
ways temper judgment. But it should be borne in mind, 
that in saying this we are not judging, but simply repeat- 
ing the revealed and declared judgments of God, which are 
not our judgments, but the law or rule according to which 
we are to form our judgments. Whether the truths we 
repeat are harsh or not, the responsibility does not rest on 
us; but we know no right that any man has to suppose it 
possible for God to be harsh, severe, or unkind. St. Peter 
says, expressly, that there is no other name than that of 
Jesus under heaven given to men whereby we must be 
saved. Neither is there salvation in any other. God was 
not obliged to save any man, and all salvation is the free 
gift of God, for we are saved by grace. God could, with- 
out any right of complaint on our part, fix the conditions 
on which he would or would not save those who had sin- 
ned against him. If he has fixed those conditions, and de- 
clared that he will save none who are not joined to the 
communion of his Church, it is not harshness, but simple 
charity, to tell the truth, and say distinctly and energeti- 
cally, Out of the Church there is no salvation. We should 
be wanting in charity if we did not. 

The charge of severity against those who insist on the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, which the Church unques- 
tionably teaches, arises from confounding the stern and un- 
flinching statement of what the law is with its application 
to individuals. “ Other sheep have I,” says our Lord, 
““who are not of this fold; them also must I bring.” The 
Lord knoweth them that are his, and we are never at liber- 
ty to say that none are elected but those already in the 
Church. Nor are we at liberty, without supernatural reve- 
lation, to pronounce on the future fate of even those who 
have apparently died out of the Catholic communion. If 
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they really died out of that communion, we know they are 
lost ; but whether they did so die or not, in all ordinary 
cases, it is not for us to judge. We know the law, and we 
know it admits in this case of no exception, of no dispen- 
sation; but we do not know but this or that individual, 
whom we supposed obnoxious to its penalty, may not, in a 
way we know not, have been brought in reality into the 
fold before the soul was separated from the body. We 
may, indeed, have no reason to believe it, but as it was 
possible, we cannot say that it was not so, and therefore 
we cannot pronounce on its doom. As long as there is 
life there is hope, and therefore we can never say of any 
living man that he will certainly go to hell; and as we 
know not the actual state in which any particular soul has 
left the body, we cannot say that any particular departed 
soul is damned, although we may have strong reasons for 
believing, and none for not believing it. Our judgments 
here must be conditional, not absolute, and we must stop 
with saying of the living, if they die heretics or infidels 
they cannot be saved, and of the dead, if they have died in 
heresy or infidelity they are damned. 

In regard to sin of every description, in teaching, in lay- 
ing down the law, we must always be most rigid, for the 
law knows no compromise, and the judgment is certain if 
the sin is incurred; and here is as far as we can go. The 
priest, indeed, can go farther; he is appointed to judge 
those sinners who come to him and confess or accuse 
themselves of their sins. But in judging them, while he 
holds the law in its strictness, he takes note of all the cir- 
cumstances of the acts confessed, and is careful to give the 
self-accused the benefit of whatever may tend to extenuate 


his offence. He tempers his judgment with mercy, and. 


takes good care that he does not pronounce a heavier pen- 
alty than has been actually incurred. Moreover, knowing 
the frailty, the rottenness, of human nature, the seductions 
of the world, and the temptations of Satan, he will even 
when he must condemn, and it would seem even in pro- 
portion as he must condemn, melt in tenderness to the 
poor sinner, and clasp him to his bosom with a supernatu- 
ral charity. We apprehend that confessors feel the great- 
est tenderness for those penitents who have had the great- 
est sins to confess, the deepest and most loathsome moral 
wounds to disclose. The penitent, all polluted with sin, 
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who has nothing but a long catalogue of the most loath- 
some moral diseases to lay bare before his confessor, is the 
least likely to be rudely repulsed, and is the most sure of 
being treated with tenderness, and having the most favora- 
ble construction put upon his sins that they will bear. The 
tribunal of Penance is established in mercy, and solely to 
heal the wounds of the soul, and to cleanse it from its pol- 
lutions; and God gives to his ministers the graces that fit 
them to make it not only effectual, but even attractive to 
those who need and will frequent it. 

In our various degrees, we all in judging, not of sin it- 
self, not of its inherent malignity, but of individuals, are 
to aim at the same supernatural charity, and to overflow 
with real love and tenderness towards those whom we re- 
gard as sinners. Our Lord did not refuse to eat with pub- 
licans and sinners, for he came to call not the just, but sin- 
ners, to repentance. The humble publican, who smites on 
his heart, and exclaims, “ God be merciful to me a sinner!” 
is preferred to the proud Pharisee, who stands and enu- 
merates his virtues, and thanks God that he is not as other 
men. Not always are those the world brands with infa- 
my the most guilty before God; and who are we that we 
should be harsh and unrelenting to our fellow-men, how- 
ever depraved they may be? Who of us has not had, and 
has not had every day, nay, a hundred times a day, to say, 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner”? We may not have 
fallen so low as this poor brother or sister, but dare we say 
that we should not have fallen even lower, if we had been 
equally tempted, or equally exposed? Alas! no one can 
boast over another, and no one has any thing whereof to 
glory, but the cross of Christ which redeemeth from sin. 
Severe, then, as we ourselves are and must be in the work 
we are permitted to perform, and perhaps in our personal 
disposition, for no man thoroughly knows his own heart, 
we like that tone of tenderness to sinners, and even aggra- 
vated sinners, which pervades this little volume. The au- 
thor contrives to make us love the sinner, and ready to die 
for him, without making us in the least tolerant of his sin. 
He makes us weep with the sinner, and rejoice with him 
as the waters of penance wash away his pollutions and 
permit us to see his soul, resplendent through the grace of 
the Sacrament with supernatural purity and loveliness. 

Yet perhaps the author makes a little too much of the 
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merely human sentiments. The distinguishing mark of 
the disciples of Christ is love ; and this love a large portion 
of the uncatholic world translate into philanthropy, and 
another portion into mere family affections, and not a few, 
we fear, into a lower species of love sti]l. We have these 
errors to guard against. The love which is the badge of 
the Christian is not sensual love, is not merely a human 
sentiment, whether called philanthropy or any thing else, 
but charity, a supernatural love, not possible save in a 
heart that has been regenerated and elevated by Divine 
grace, and which consists in loving God supremely, and 
our neighbor as ourselves in and for him. It presupposes 
faith, therefore belief of the truth, and is never found out 
of the Church of God. The human sentiments, which are 
not elevated by grace, and which are purely within the 
natural order, are of no value in relation to our final des- 
tiny, and, even though not sinful in themselves, seldom fail, 
owing to our corrupt nature, to become a temptation and 
a snare to those who indulge them. Philanthropy, as we 
see it now displayed, serves only to suggest vague and im- 
practicable schemes of reform, and to convulse the world 
with rebellion and revolution, ending only in anarchy or 
despotism. Sentiment is almost sure, if indulged, to be- 
come lust, and to pave the way for wide-spread licentious- 
ness and impurity. We have, therefore, to be extremely 
cautious, in these times, how we appeal to the natural sen- 
timents of the human heart, and use words which the 
world will apply to them, though we may apply them in 
our own minds to truly Christian affections and virtues. 
Our great danger is from naturalism, and we must, there- 
fore, be careful, in season and out of season, to insist on 
the supernatural affections of the Gospel. 
The author, in this work, though by no means indiffer- 
ent to exterior refinement and the supposed advantages of 
wealth and worldly cultivation, leaves an impression on 
the reader most favorable to the poor, and especially, 
Englishman as he is, to the Irish poor. In studying his 
sketches, we feel of how little value is this world and what 
pertains to it, even in relation to our positive comfort and 
enjoyment in this life. Faith, and piety, and trust, seem 
to have no little power in sustaining our physical as well 
as spiritual existence, a power to multiply the widow’s 
handful of meal and cruse of oil to an abundance far more 
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precious than the rich in general possess. How these poor, 
pious people live is a marvel to us; yet they do live, and 
often render large assistance to others of their own class. 
They never repine, never murmur, and seem to live con- 
stantly in the presence of God. We cite here a few pages 
from “ Death-beds of the Poor.” 


‘* God bless the poor Irish! Their hearts warm to their clergy ; 
there is a rough sublimity in their attachment to their faith, in their 
deep reverence for its ordinances, in their almost impassioned wel- 
come of its ministers, that throws a halo of religious beauty over 
their too often met with squalid poverty. I feel at home with them 
at once. I feel at the instant their father and their friend. 

“ Though Judy Flannagan may be nothing more than a poor 
Covent-Garden basket-woman, yet when the asthma is bad, — 
brought on from her tramping sturdily, and in all weathers, under 
a load of vegetables that would make the strongest porter pause 
ere he encountered its enormous weight, —still Judy Flannagan is 
one of nature’s gentlewomen, frank, blithesome, and merry ; pa- 
tient, resigned, and most devout; vulgar-looking, certainly, to some 
fastidious tastes, in her half-male, half-female attire, her crushed 
and faded old bonnet, and her short dudeen, ever pendant from her 
large and eloquently-formed mouth. Judy smokes; small blame 
to her. She works like a horse, and in all weathers. It is her 
only luxury, save a strong cup of tea. She has taken the pledge, 
and kept it faithfully. Judy is a childless widow ; her boys and 
girls have all died ; but she has reared an orphan child, whom she 
picked up one night half dead with the cold and the hunger, and 
has given it alla mother’s warm and affectionate tending. Judy 
has also a little pusheen, whom she rescued, when a kitten, from 
some wicked urchins, who were worrying it to death with a coster- 
monger’s spiteful terrier. Pussy is now a fine, handsome, well- 
behaved cat, and Judy is not a little proud of her favorite ; and 
nothing pleases the old lady better in her evenings of rest, after her 
day’s gallop under her heavily-freighted basket, than to sit sipping 
her tea with pussy in her lap, and the little orphan child at her 
knee, reciting with sweet and serious earnestness his page of cate- 
chism for the ensuing day. She sends little Tim to our large and 
well-conducted school ; and she bids him pray, morning, noon, and 
night, for the good ladies and gentlemen who subscribe to such an 
excellent charity. 

“Judy is now eight-and-fifty years old, but is hale and hearty, 
barring an occasional touch of asthma, and an impression on her 
heart, which comes on periodically upon the anniversary of her de- 
ceased husband’s death. She then invariably stays at home, sports 
a bit of well-preserved crape about her cap, and says her beads all 
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day, and most devoutly, for the repose of his soul. On that night 
she gives a solemn lecture to the light-hearted, laughing little Tim, 
as he cuddles up to his ‘ granny’s’ knee, and whose curly-pated 
little brow she kisses, with many a tear, with many a fond Irish 

hrase of endearment. Her fondness for that child is wonderful. 

he knew his history. He wasa child of shame. He was the 
offspring of a farmer’s daughter of her own town-land in Ireland, 
who was betrayed and ruined by a villain, who had promised her 
marriage, but who never fulfilled his pledge. The poor girl fled 
from her home, followed her seducer to London, but all to no 
avail. She lay-in at a poor lodging-house for Irish tramps, was 
neglected, and died broken-hearted. The child was shifted about 
from one neighbor to the other ; was alternately starved and petted, 
until it crawled forth, in the absence of its rough and temporary 
guardian, to a neighboring court, where old Judy found it; and 
who, on learning its history, deposited the chubby infant in that 
well-worn repository, the empty basket on her head, and trudged 
stoutly home with her precious freight to her little snug parlor in 
Bedfordbury. I have a faint recollection that, upon this eventful 
finding of the grandson of her gossip, she rapt out a very suspicious 
oath, that as long as she had a bit and a sup to share, little Tim 
should be no ways beholden to any one for his support. Right 
faithfully has she kept her word. As regular as clock-work Judy 
comes to my confessional every Saturday night, and receives, each 
Sunday morning, the Holy Sacrament. She has long made a 
beautiful preparation for heaven: God grant that she may get there, 
and pray for her director, if he should survive her. 

“ Judy has had this last week a bad attack of asthma, is confined 
to her bed, and consequently out of work. A few shillings this 
afternoon made the old creature’s heart and lips most eloquent with 
grateful thanks. 

“ But my ministrations were not confined to her. My list of sick 
calls was long, and extended to many a remote and squalid locality. 
In many of these visits, my inner mind was fed with many a thank- .. 
ful thought, with many a prayer of gratitude to God, on beholding 
the bright evidences of piety in the sick and virtuous poor, — in 
those who forgot not God in the days of their youth, who persevered 
through the hard-working days of manhood ; and who, in the gray- 
haired, decrepit day of old age, sick and patient, resigned and dy- 
ing, have so joyfully received the Church’s last solemn and com- 
forting administrations. God’s peace and benison be with them! 
They, and such as they, are my greatest comfort; the holy souls 
whose last peaceful moments I feel the greatest reverence, the 
greatest hope, in witnessing. In them I feel most the wondrous 

wer of my sacred ministry. In their upturned, dying gaze of 
reverential love, —in their deep, sorrowful, and earnest tone of 
contrition for the past, and entire resignation to God, — commit- 
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ting, with childlike, most innocent confidence, the departing souls 
to the God that made them, saved them, preserved them, and sus- 
tained them to that terrible hour of nature’s dread and last conflict 
with ever-impending death, — in their last yearning, pitiful look of 
love to their weeping children, —in their tender and most Chris- 
tian-like exhortation to them to lead good lives, to love their holy 
faith, — in their peculiar and most touching piety in receiving the 
last sacraments of the Church ;— in all this I have great joy, and 
wonderful compensation for the fatigues, and annoyances, and 
risks I run in attending the sick-beds of the poor. 

** And even when the dying Catholic has led any thing but a Chris- 
tian life, but has been favored by God’s mercy with a long and 
protracted illness, when the mind has had time to enter into 
itself, — when the great truths of eternity have had time and oppor- 
tunity to penetrate into that hitherto closed heart, and sow in that 
hitherto sterile soil the seeds of true repentance, — and when those 
blessed seeds of repentance have been watered daily, and hourly, 
and nightly, by tears of true contrition and bewailment, — when 
the deep and darkened well of ignorance and despair has been 
sounded and enlightened by the bright and searching rays of God’s 
ineffable faith and grace, and that cold and stony heart been 
warmed and softened with the merciful influences of the omni- 
present, all-merciful Redeemer, —the change is as great and glo- 
rious and consolatory as that upon which the two chosen sisters of 
Israel gazed, — the resurrection of Lazarus from his four days’ de- 
tention in the grave.” — pp. 274-279. 


It is the prayers of these poor Irish, perhaps, of that poor 
apple-woman that sits meekly and uncomplainingly day 
after day, in all weathers, at the corner of the street, wait- 
ing almost in vain for a customer for her scanty supply of 
fruit, saying as it were her beads from morning to night, 
that will bring down the blessings of God upon our coun- 
try, and make us a Christian people. We import rare and 
costly merchandise from all countries, but the most pre- 
cious freightage our ships bring home is these poor, pious 
Irish men and women, who, if they have nothing else, are 
rich in grace, and have learned every thing worth learning, 
in having learned to pray. 

We glanced the other day into a Protestant newspaper, 
The Christian Register, we believe, in which the editor was 
contrasting the little labor and large incomes of our clergy 
with the great labor and small incomes of Protestant min- 
isters. We would recommend him to read the following 
sketch of “ A Missioner’s Sunday Work.” 
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“« Weighed down, frequently exhausted, by his heavy and labo- 
rious duties, a London priest is but ill prepared to meet the in- 
creased exertions of the Sunday, and especially the duties of the 
pulpit. I will exemplify this by briefly narrating one Sunday’s 
work, which I went through in the month of May, three years 
ago. 
“« T must first premise, that I heard the confessions of nearly a 
hundred penitents the evening before, and that it was past midnight 
before I retired to rest, completely fatigued, and longing for a good 
night’s sleep, to set me up for the labors of the ensuing day. I was 
not, however, thus to be gratified. I had been asleep little more 
than an hour, when my dreamless slumbers were rudely disturbed 
by a sick call of an urgent nature. It was one of my penitents, 
who was dying. Go I must; so, hurrying on my clothes, I got 
teady my ritual, the holy oil, and the pix, containing the blessed 
Sacrament. It was a miserable, stormy night, and about two o’clock 
when IJ started. The poor dying man resided in a little street near 
the New Road, that was nearly two miles distant. There was no 
cab to be found in any of the neighboring stands, so, buttoning my 
great-coat tight, I trudged on as fast as the gusty wind allowed 
me. 

“ At length, after a long and weary walk, I reached my poor 
penitent. I had attended him a few days previous, and heard his 
confession. Happy it was I did so. His malady had gained rapid- 
ly and fearfully upon him. He was now speechless: he wished 
to say something more in confession, but could not. A low, inar- 
ticulate moaning was all | heard. His countenance, pale, anxious, 
and bedewed with the agony of approaching dissolution, was at 
times fearfully convulsed. He clasped and wrung his emaciated 
hands together, raised himself partially in his bed, and when he 
could not make himself understood, fell back on his pillow, with 
anguish stamped on every fading lineament. His hearing, how- 
ever, was perfect, and to each question I propounded he answered 
by signs. I remained long with this poor, dying brother. By de-.. 
grees his agitation lessened ; his features lost their haggard restless- 
ness, —a look of calm and holy resignation succeeded his former 
troubled state of mind; and as I read in a low and distinct tone the 
beautiful and consolatory prayers of the Church, previous to ad- 
ministering the last sacraments for the dying, big and to me 
blessed tears flowed plentifully down his wasted cheeks. That 
heart, so soon to be stilled by the mighty hand of death, was now 
reconciled to its Father and its God. A look of meek and unre- 
pining resignation, of an entire trust in the merits of his only Re- 
deemer, stole over his face, like a dying sunset on a wasted land, 
when he received for the last time Him who died for his sins on the 
cross. 
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‘*« He was much spent when I applied the holy anointing, but his 
lips moved ceaselessly in prayer. The last blessing, and solemn 
Plenary Indulgence for the dying, completed my ministerial duties ; 
and, with a few earnest exhortations to resign himself with a hum- 
ble yet pious confidence to the mercy of his God, I returned to 
my home and my bed. 

** It was long before I got tosleep. I thought again and again on 
the dying scene J had witnessed. I thought again and again on the 
folly of those who delay their repentance to their last hour. Happy 
it was for that poor dying man, that he had repented, confessed in 
time; for in his death-hour speech was denied him. I thought 
over, in sadness of heart, of the many whom | had attended in 
their last hour, who were like him thus similarly afflicted ; who 
had lost the power of confessing their sins, but who, for many 
years, had lived strangers to their religious duties. They had lived 
the usual lives of sinners, reckless, unrepenting, confident that all 
would be well with them at their last hour; but when that last hour 
came, they sank overwhelmed with that stern and holy truth: ‘ As 
a man lives, so shall he die.’ 

* A shuddering came over me, as I thus reflected on the miserably 
unprepared state in which a soul, so stained with crime, so unpuri- 
fied by repentance, is thus hurried suddenly before its God. Four 
o’clock struck,—then five, and I fell asleep. At seven I was 
called to hear confessions. 1 arose, tired and unrefreshed ; my 
head throbbing, and very much inclined to sleep the whole day : 
but it might not be. Duty, imperative duty, was before me, and 
the day’s toil began again. 

“T heard confessions till nine: I then said mass. Now, I thought, 
I should have a quiet hour to prepare and recollect my thoughts for 
my approaching sermon ateleven. No such thing. In the middle 
of my breakfast there came another sick call. It was a sore trial 
for my patience ; for through a press of business, through being 
very unwell, I had thought little of my approaching sermon. But 
the sick call must be attended to, and I went. 

“Tt was a melancholy, though too frequent case ; one of delirium 
tremens. Drink, miserable drink, had reduced an unhappy man to 
the last stage of premature decay. He possessed the wreck of 
once noble features ; had been once in affluence, but drink, insa- 
tiate drink, had thus prematurely destroyed him. He, too, was on 
his death-bed, but he knew it not; his consciousness had deserted 
him. He was in bed, and his wasted form exhibited, in all its 
hideousness, the staring wildness and restless, unappeasable anxiety 
that characterize his malady, as well as the universal trembling 
whence it derives its name. The tendons of his hands and arms 
were spasmodically convulsed. His knees were sometimes, for a 
few minutes, drawn up to his chin, and then his feet would be 
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thrown forwards with extraordinary force, and at times, like the 
fatal disorder tetanus, or lock-jaw, the body would form an arch, 
resting on the head and the heels. The most mournful and appall- 
ing groans would then issue from his dark and crusted lips, — more 
like the expiring how! of a wild beast, than the voice of agony from 
a human being. Alas that an immortal being should thus live, 
should thus die! 

“It was a quarter to eleven when I| reached home, with my 
nerves completely unstrung by the terrible scene 1 had just wit- 
nessed. But, nerves or no nerves, | must preach my sermon, and 
in twenty minutes | had a glimmering of what I intended to say. I 
entered the pulpit; the chapel was intensely hot, — thermometer 
at ninety-two. A severe headache, great languor, and mental de- 
pression, gave me indifferent grounds of hope that I should make 
even a tolerable discourse. However, God in his infinite mercy 
strengthened me for the contest. As I proceeded, and warmed 
with my subject, my languor left me, my ideas shaped themselves 
clearer in my mind, and | preached a few home truths on the evils 
of a death-bed repentance. But if any strangers had been present, 
they would have little thought on what I had gone through before 
preaching that sermon. 

“ Human nature, however, is seldom outraged with impunity. 
My powers of mind and body had been taxed beyond their strength ; 
for an hour I felt thoroughly prostrate, but fresh duties were to be 
performed ; I had to christen at a quarter past one. I descended 
to the hot and reeking chapel, scarcely able to stand, and baptized 
about ten children. This long ceremony over, | played with a bit 
of dinner, for I was too faint to eat. At three, vespers. After 
vespers, I heard several confessions. Scarcely had my last peni- 
tent departed, when a violent ring at the door-bell told me plainly 
enough there was a sick call. I was right. Away I had to go, 
post haste, to a dying woman. She, poor thing, died before I 
reached her. I found her on her humble bed, the room full of 
weeping relatives ; the bereaved husband bowed down by hopeless __ 
grief, and a stillborn infant by the side of its dead mother. This 
was another trying scene to go through; and it is in scenes like 
these that the consolatory power of religion is so admirably shown. 
I made them all kneel down, while I read the prayers for a depart- 
ed soul; and while they prayed the mercy of Heaven for that de- 
parted soul, though they wept much, they were comforted. 

“ It was now six o’clock, and I had the evening service to per- 
form, and to preach at seven. There was no time to be lost, so I 
took a cup of tea, and buckled myself to my task. But it is severe 
mental labor to summon your languid thoughts to their post of duty, 
when sinking under long-continued and excessive fatigue. But 
mind triumphed over matter. I got through the long evening ser- 
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vice, preached as usual, without showing any signs of distress, 
though I was nearly fainting several times. ‘The evening service 
over, I had again several confessions to hear, — those of poor ser- 
vant-girls, who are only allowed to attend their chapel on a Sabbath 
night. 

‘ The reader may now imagine my hard day’s work was over. 
No such thing. I had all my office to recite ; for until then I had 
not a minute of the day to myself. It was eleven when I finished. 
Then came another sick call; and at twelve I retired to rest, as 
tired and exhausted as any individual in her Majesty’s dominions. 

** Now, in penning this sketch, [ entreat the reader to believe that I 
am uninfluenced by any miserable feeling of vanity in thus publish- 
ing the details of a Sunday’s missionary toil. I have selected this 
Sunday, because the events, from several causes, are better fixed 
in my memory than others ; but I have passed many such Sundays, 
and some of them of even much greater severity. I do not even 
publish it to the world as any thing uncommon or out of the way. 
Many of my respected brethren in London do usually as much, 
and some even more, as their average routine of Sunday work. 
They might, as a body, justly challenge a safe competition for pious, 
and well-regulated, and persevering priestly exertion, with any ec- 
clesiastics in Christendom. But in humility and silence they have 
done their appointed work, and they have done it well. They 
have won, by their own personal piety, by their unwearied zeal 
and exertions, the respect, the gratitude and unshaken affections, of 
their flocks. But they look not for their reward on earth; they 
humbly expect it in heaven.” — pp. 290-297. 


What would one of our Boston ministers say to such 
a Sunday’s work, and yet it is only an ordinary Sunday’s 
work of many a Catholic priest in our midst. The Protes- 
tant minister hardly knows the meaning of “a sick call,” 
and rarely is he ever required or expected to visit his sick 
parishioners at unseasonable hours, or when fatigued by 
other labors, or weary with doing nothing. As for incomes, 
it is enough to say, that the Church of England alone has 
a larger revenue than the whole Catholic Church through- 
out the world. The Protestant minister has, no doubt, to 
perform much hard work, and endure much wear and tear 
of mind and body, as well as of conscience; but it is so 
not because the work itself is much, but because the poor 
minister has to do it himself alone, without any of those 
gracious helps from above which render the heaviest labor 
light. 

Our Protestant editor, in the same article, complains of 
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our clergy because they visit their people mainly for spirit- 
ual purposes, and make more of providing for the soul than 
for the body. He is greatly scandalized that we have in 
Boston, for instance, so many poor Catholics, and that our 
clergy, in visiting them, look after their spiritual rather than 
their worldly interest. He is of opinion, that the first care 
of the priest should be to attend to the bodies of his people, 
remove their poverty, set them up, and help them to be- 
come well to do in the world, and look to their souls or 
spiritual interests, if at all, afterwards. He is displeased 
that our missionaries in China take so much pains to bap- 
tize children exposed by their parents, and near dying, in- 
stead of laboring to remove the poverty which causes the 
exposure. In all this we see that he is a true Protestant, 
and has a great concern for the body, and very little for the 
soul. If the body is only provided for, the soul, he seems 
to think, may be left to shift for itself. We wish he would 
tell us where our clergy are to get the means to remove all 
the poverty of the thousands flocking into the country, 
reduced to want by Protestant oppression and misrule in 
Ireland; and what our missionaries could do in China, 
where they have hardly ever been able to appear without 
being doomed to martyrdom, to improve the public and 
private economy of that over-peopled empire. But, after 
all, we do not remember that our Lord ever promised to 
remove poverty and want from the world, or that he ever 
gave his Church a commission to make all men rich in 
this world’s goods; we are not aware that the Catholic 
clergy are under any special obligation to take care of 
paupers, or that they any more than Protestants can be 
called upon to relieve the bodily wants even of the Catholic 
poor. In olden times, when the public made the clergy their 
almoners, they took care' of the poor, and they would do 
it now and in this community, if it chose to intrust them 
with the means, and at a tithe of what it now costs. It is 
the duty of wealth to contribute to the wants of the poor, 
and the wealth of this community is in the hands of the 
Protestant ministers and their Protestant friends. 

It is worthy of note, that, though the Church has only a 
spiritual mission, and is charged especially only with the 
salvation of souls, yet in all countries where she is not op- 
pressed or persecuted the wants of the poor are amply 
provided for. You will look in vain in Austria, Italy, or 
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Spain, or even France, for such squalid poverty as meets 
you in London, Dublin, Glasgow, Boston, and New York. 
Protestants, even though attending primarily to the body, 
and perhaps because caring for it at the expense of the 
soul, are responsible for the greater part of the abject 
poverty of the modern world. The most frightful pov- 
erty to be met with is in countries ruled by Protestants. 
There may be much of this poverty among the Catholic 
subjects of Protestant governments, and if so, it is be- 
cause those governments have never given them an equal 
chance with their Protestant subjects. The Catholic poor 
in this country were made poor before they came here, and 
most of them by the skill and energy, in oppressing and 
brutifying, of your boasted Anglo-Saxon race, or that “ bul- 
wark of the Protestant religion,” Great Britain. And, after 
all, what does Protestantism do for the poor? In Ireland 
and in this country it is willing to do something for poor 
Catholics, on condition that they consent to become Prot- 
estants, — to sell their souls for a mess of pottage. But 
in general it has done nothing to increase the wealth or to 
diminish the poverty of the world. Great Britain and the 
United States have the appearance of being wealthy, be- 
cause they have mortgaged posterity ; but neither of them 
is wealthy enough to pay its public and private debts. Let 
credit be suspended, and there be no longer the means of 
taxing future generations for the support of the present, 
and let each be called upon to settle up its accounts with 
futurity, and they would both be found insolvent, and 
Great Britain would be unable to transmit as much value 
to the next generation as she received from Catholic Eu- 
rope. Both have borrowed more from the future than either 
has enhanced the capital it inherited. Your vast commerce, 
and your industrial establishments for the fabrication of 
luxuries, have done nothing to enrich you, and, in an eco- 
nomical point of view, have been worse than a dead loss. 
So much for neglecting the soul and living for the body. 
But we are very free to confess that our clergy do labor 
for the soul rather than the body of their flocks, and are far 
more attentive to their spiritual than to their bodily wants, 
for they are Christians, not heathens or carnal Jews, and 
they have a firm faith that, though a man should gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul, it would profit him 
nothing. Strange as it may seem to Protestant ministers, 
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our clergy do not regard their ministry as a sham, and 
their services as useless. They believe that their ministry 
is from God, and that their services are really necessary in 
the Divine economy of salvation. He who, by baptizing 
one exposed infant just ready to die, has secured the ad- 
mission of a soul to the beatific vision of God, has thus 
gained for it an eternity of bliss, which infinitely outweighs 
all the worldly good of the whole human race from the be- 
ginning to the end of time. The loss of one soul is a 
greater loss than the loss of all the material wealth of the 
universe ; and would you have our clergy devote themselves 
to the body at the hazard of losing the soul? Do not sup- 
pose, because you esteem the world as first, that therefore 
our clergy do or should. 

Nevertheless, our clergy are not indifferent to the, physi- 
cal sufferings of their people, and do more than you can 
dream of to relieve and solace them. They would also 
thank you for what you do, if you would consent to aid 
them without insisting upon conditions destructive to the 
souls of our suffering poor. We have many children run- 
ning about the streets, idle, vicious, — criminal occasionally 
it may be, and we are sorry it is so; but they may retain 
something of the true faith, and one day be brought to 
penitence and be saved. Were we to intrust them to 
your charity, whatever they might gain in worldly respec- 
tability, they would be pretty sure to lose their souls. We 
would rather see them bad Catholics than even good Prot- 
estants; for the bad Catholic, as long as he retains a single 
spark of faith, has something to which the minister of God 
can appeal, has some relics of a conscience, and may one 
day be led to repentance, and be saved ; but if our children 
were taken from us and trained up Protestants, or as Prot- 
estants would insist on their being trained, there would be 
as good as no hope at all of their ever seeing God. 

Here is the great reason why our clergy cannot do more 
to relieve the poverty which many of their people suffer. 
They are themselves poor, and Protestants are not willing 
to aid them except on conditions that cannot be accepted. 
We who are Catholics have faith, and with us eternity is 
a reality. We must train up our children to live for God. 
We cannot always do it, indeed, and no training will al- 
ways be sufficient; but we must do the best we can. 
Protestants have no faith; the world to come is to them a 
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pleasant or an unpleasant dream, and the only reality they 
recognize is this world and what pertains to it. They there- 
fore would educate, and do educate, for this world alone. 
They cannot come in contact with our children without 
exerting upon them a pestiferous influence, and hence we 
can hardly ever be grateful to them for their benevolent 
aid, their well-meant liberality. They can never consent 
to aid us in saving our children from the evil influences to 
which they are subjected, in our own way, and in accord- 
ance with our own religion; but they must get them away 
from us under the tuition and influence of their own min- 
isters, who should be termed Skriilinger, or the Black-Death. 
Hence we are frequently obliged to repulse their offers of 
assistance, and to prefer to see our children starve in the 
streets to their being relieved by Protestant liberality. 
After all, it is necessary to be on our guard against the 
Protestant habit of coupling rags and dirt with vice. The 
Yankee identifies virtue with external cleanliness and thrift, 
and wherever these are wanting he can discover noth- 
ing but the seal of eternal reprobation. He has no con- 
ception that it is possible for virtue to have an unwashed 
face, to dwell in a dark court and a dirty tenement, or that 
a man who has no capacity for rising in the world can ever 
get into heaven. Yet we would rather take our chance 
with the dwellers in these filthy courts, and dirty garrets 
and cellars, than with the rich whose palaces front broad 
and spacious streets, and who are externally so clean and 
neat. The pious poor are the jewels of the Church ; hardly 
shall the rich enter into the kingdom of heaven. Moreover, 
we believe the most abject of our poor have even in this 
world more solid enjoyment, more true happiness, than the 
rich and the great. We would relieve actual suffering 
wherever we find it, but we would not make the poor rich 
if we could, for we do not believe that increase of riches is 
ever desirable. This world is but an inn; we lodge in it 
but for a night, and what matters the inconvenience which 
we may be required to put up with? If we gain heaven 
it is nothing, and if we fail of heaven, the memory of it 


will be lost in the presence of an infinitely greater ca- 
lamity. 
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Art. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. The Annual Message of the President of the United States to both Houses 
of Congress. Washington, December 2, 1851. 


Ir is but justice to President Fillmore to acknowledge that the view 
taken of his Message in a foregoing article is not the one generally taken, 
and that serious objections of an opposite character to ours have been urged 
by a portion of the press against it. There is no doubt that the Message 
professes to lay down a truly neutral policy as that of the government, and 
we will not take it upon ourselves to say, that the President does not mean 
to pursue such policy in our relations with foreign states. But we must 
interpret his professions of neutrality by the acts of the government in re- 
gard to the Hungarian Kossuth, and by Mr. Secretary Webster’s famous 
letter of December, 1850, in reply to the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires. 
We will not say that these professions are diplomatic rather than sincere, 
for that would not be respectful, but will say, that if they are sincere, the 
government understands neutrality in a very latitudinarian sense. 

Of the simple interposition of the government, in concert with the Brit- 
ish cabinet, for the liberation of Kossuth, though indefensible on any prin- 
ciple of justice, humanity, or sound policy, we make no complaint ; and 
of Kossuth we should have nothing to say, if he had, on his liberation, 
retired to private life, and abandoned his revolutionary projects. But the 

‘overnment has really let loose one of the most dangerous characters now 
ving. The President knew in the outset that this man was a traitor, and 
one to whom it is a profanation to apply the term patriot ; he knew before 
sending his Message to Congress that-he was a turbulent spirit, that he 
would only abuse his liberty to stir up insurrections, to teach the people in- 
subordination to their magistrates, and to renew his efforts to dismember 
an empire with which we profess to have relations of peace. He knew 
this, for he had official information of Kossuth’s conduct in the Mediter- 
ranean, —at Spezzia, at Marseilles, and on board the Mississippi, — con- 
duct which the government will not presume to deny was only too favor- 
ably represented in the communications in the public journals. The let- 
ters containing the official information have been seen and read on file in 
the Departments of State and the Navy at Washington. The President 
must have been aware of Kossuth’s fraternization with the French Social- 
ists at Marseilles, and his insolent appeal to the French people against the 
French government, as well as his abuse of the President of France in his 
letter to the Mayor of Southampton; he could not have been ignorant of 
his speeches in England, all indicating his revolutionary purposes ; and he 
had every reason to believe, that if he came to this country it would be, not 
to make it his home, but to excite the enthusiasm of our people in behalf 
of the revolutionary movements in Europe, and through them, if possible, 
to induce the government to assist him in wresting Hungary from the 
house of Hapsburg. All this we must presume the President knew when 
writing his Message, and yet he orders him to be greeted on his arrival 
with a national salute, and officially recognizes him as Governor Kossuth, 
which is a virtual recognition of the Hungarian revolutionary government, 
commends him to Congress, and virtually asks for him an official reception 
by the nation. Now we are wholly unable to reconcile this with good 
faith to Austria, with whom we have treaties of peace and friendship, or 
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with our professions of neutrality, repeated to weariness by the President 
and his Secretaries. We do not pretend that the Message recommends an 
armed intervention in the internal affairs of other countries ; we give it full 
credit for sincerity when it says, ‘‘ Our mission is not to propagate our 
opinions, or to impose upon other countries our form of government, by 
artifice or force’’ ; but we do maintain that it avows a propagandist policy, 
and a determination on the part of the government to use all its influence, 
short of armed intervention, to stir up the people in the several monar- 
chical states of Europe to rebel against their respective sovereigns, and to 
revolutionize by artifice and force these several states for the sake of intro- 
ducing a form of government similar to our own. Even in the paragraph 
in which he asserts the neutral policy of the government, the President 
implicitly asserts our institutions as the model for all the world, and virtu- 
ally denies that any state, not constituted on popular principles, is either 
independent or free. ‘*Our mission,’’ he says, ‘‘ is to teach by example, 
and show by our success, moderation, and justice, the blessings of self- 
government and the advantages of free institutions.’’ Here is the avowal 
of a mission of propagandism, and the assumption that it is from us the 
nations are to learn ‘* the blessings of self-government and the advantages 
of free institutions.’’ Very modest! Selfgovernment, applied to nations, 
has no intelligible meaning but that of national independence, that the na- 
tion governs itself, instead of being governed by a foreign nation or state ; 
and so no nation has ever yet, except our own, been independent, or not 
subject to a foreign power! Free institutions, if they mean any thing, 
which is very doubtful, can mean only institutions which favor, protect, or 
secure freedom, that is, the freedom either of the ruler or the ruled ; and 
so the world has to learn from us, a new people, born within the mem- 
ory of persons still living, the advantages of such institutions! What is 
this but denying in reality the lawfulness of all institutions but our own, 
aod pronouncing all governments, not framed like ours, usurpations, tyran- 
nies, despotisms ; which whoso will may lawfully attack and destroy, 
in the sacred name of freedom or humanity? Undeniably, the President 
asserts that we have a mission, and that this mission is to teach the poor 
old world, which has blundered along somehow through six thousand 
years, the blessings of national independence and freedom, that is, to de- 
mocratize all governments. We are not to do this, indeed, by fleets and 
armies of our own, but by the force of public opinion ; that is, by creating 
and sustaining in all monarchical states a public opinion strong enough to 
enable the subjects of those states successfully to rebel against their sov- 
ereigns, to overthrow by illegal violence and any amount of crime the 
monarchical order, and to institute in its place democracy. We are not 
to use force ourselves, we are only to excite and encourage others to use 
it, and use it for propagating our opinions, or imposing upon other coun- 
tries our form of government. So our government is prudent, and chooses 
to make others fight its battles! 

“ Let every people choose for itself, make and alter its political institu- 
tions to suit its own condition and convenience.’’ Very well; but the 
right of a people to choose for itself, and to adopt such institutions as it 
judges best, is simply the right of governing itself, simply its national in- 
dependence, and it involves the right to maintain the institutions it has 
adopted, and to punish and repress by force whoever attempts in an illegal 
way to alter or change them. But this right you deny when you proclaim 
the ‘sacred right of insurrection,’’ teach that the people everywhere 
have the right by rebellion and revolution to overthrow the existing gov- 
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ernment for the purpose of introducing a new government modelled after 
yourown. You in this deny the very right you pretend to concede, b 
asserting a contradictory, and, in your judgment, a paramount right. ik 
is impossible for the President to reconcile a strictly neutral policy with 
his assertion of our ‘ mission,’’ and his recognition of our right to stir up 
and protect democratic rebellions and revolutions in other states. We need 
not tell him that to stir up the subjects of any state to revolt against its 
sovereign authority is forbidden by the laws of nations, and is a justifiable 
cause of war. Strict neutrality, under the present point of view, requires 
us to regard all independent nations, whatever their internal constitution, 
as standing on a footing of perfect equality, and to hold those who trans- 
gress the laws of any other independent nation criminal in the same sense 
as they are who in like manner and degree transgress our own laws. To 
receive or harbor the rebels against a friendly state, much more to caress 
and honor them, is an offence against the laws of nations, and the ‘ ex- 
tradition ’’ clause introduced into the treaty of Washington between this 
country and Great Britain, for which it is pretended so much credit is 
due to Mr. Webster, is only a confirmation by treaty of what has always 
really been international Jaw, only in later times it has been generally dis- 
regarded. 

o doubt, our form of government is best for us, but that is all that the 
President has any right officially to say of it. Whether it is the best for 
other nations or not, they, not we, are the proper judges; and as they, 
through their supreme authority, for the most part determine against it, 
we are to presume in our relations with them that it is not. The Presi- 
dent must respect those forms of government which they adopt as the best 
for them. This is the fact that he has overlooked. What we wanted him 
to disclaim was not merely the intention of propagating our opinions ‘‘ by 
artifice or force,’’ but the intention of attempting to propagate them at all ; 
while he firmly asserted, if the occasion required it, the legality of our own 
institutions for us, we wanted him to recognize heartily, at least so far as 
we have any relations with them, the legality of governments adopted by 
other nations, though different from our own, and to deny all right on our 
part to meddle with them, or to express our sympathy with those who 
seek to destroy them, although for the purpose of instituting popular forms 
of government in their place. This is what was due under the circum- 
stances to the monarchical states with whom we have treaties of peace and 
friendship, and would have been only a just and necessary admonition to 
our own citizens. But what he has said will be insufficient to reassure 
those states of our good faith, and will only tend to make our own citizens 
fee] that they are free in their individual character to Jabor in every way 
in their power to stir up rebellion and civil war in any foreign state they 
may wish to revolutionize. 

But the President even intimates, that, in certain contingencies, the gov- 
ernment will not confine itself to the neutral policy it professes, all-defect- 
ive as itis. ‘* But,’’ he says, ‘‘ while we avow and maintain this neutral 
policy for ourselves, we are anxious to see the same forbearance on the 
part of other nations, whose forms of government are different from our 
own. The deep interest which we feel in the spread of liberal principles and 
the establishment of free governments, and the sympathy with which we wit- 
ness every struggle against oppression, forbid that we should be indifferent 
to a case in which the strong arm of a foreign power is invoked to stifle 
ox sentiment, and repress the spirit of freedom in any country.’’ The 

resident is not asserting mere abstract principles without reference to 
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their application, but defining the policy of the government in relation 
to the actual state of things in Europe. In words, this policy does not 
sound very bad ; but to judge of what it really is, we must ascertain what 
principles the President refers to as ‘‘ liberal principles,’’ and what sort 
of struggles he calls ‘‘ struggles against oppression.’’ The President 
must be presumed to be well acquainted with the present state of things in 
Europe. He knows, then, we must presume, that throughout all Europe 
there is a grand conspiracy, with its central government for the present in 
London, and its ramifications extending even to this country, -— a conspiracy 
organized avowedly for the purpose of revolutionizing by violence every 
monarchical, and indeed every legally constituted government in the civil- 
ized world. The supreme chief of this conspiracy is not Louis Kossuth, 
but Joseph Mazzini, an Italian refugee, who lately obtained in England a 
loan of ten millions for carrying on his revolutionary purposes, and whose 
agents, we are informed, are in the United States, organizing associations 
under his authority and that of his colleagues, and collecting funds in aid 
of the conspiracy. The conspirators of all countries are embraced in the 
same grand organization, under one and the same central junta, or rev- 
olutionary government. The President, no doubt, knows all this, and he 
further knows, — it would be disrespectful to him not to suppose it, — that 
this conspiracy is formed not merely against monarchy, but against all legit- 
imate authority, against all religion except an idolatrous worship of what 
is blasphemously called the Gop-reopLe or the propLe-Gop, against all 
morality, all law, all order, and indeed against society itself. These are the 
principles the President terms ‘‘ liberal principles,’’ and the struggle of this 
conspiracy to carry out their principles and realize their infamous purposes 
is what he terms a ‘‘ struggle against oppression.’’ It must be so, for this 
conspiracy embraces the whole revolutionary party we hear of in Europe, 
or to which the President can have any reference. 

It is now easy to understand the President’s neutral policy. On one 
side are these conspirators of all nations banded together, and moving in 
concert, as if directed by a single will, and on the other are the several 
governments, and the friends of society, civilization, and morality. It seems 
to be agreed on all hands, that during this 1852 the two parties are to 
meet in mortal combat, and decide on the battle-field the terrible questions 
at issue, and on which side victory will incline seems now, even to the 
most sanguine, to be a matter of doubt. Now the President’s neutral poli- 
cy, as we understand it, is, that if in any particular nation the government 
is able to sustain itself, and to put down the rebels, and vindicate the rights 
of authority, we may regret it indeed, but are not to deem it our duty to 
interfere to save our friends from this sad termination of their hopes; never- 
theless, we are to insist that the rebels shall have fair play, that they shall 
have the moral influence of our countenance and of our loudly expressed 
sympathy, and that no third party shall be called in to assist in suppressing 
them. Austria may whip rebellious Hungary or any other of her prov- 
inces into submission, if she can ; but she shall not call Russia in to help 
her to do it, and Russia is not to be suffered to take part in the quarrel, 
even if invited by Austria. But suppose neither Russia nor Austria re- 
spects our anxiety on the subject, and pays no attention to our protests? 

he President says not what we shall do then, but that we shall resort 
to the ‘* Anglo-Saxon alliance,’’ and shout ‘‘ England and America against 
the world,”’ and thus our neutrality become armed intervention, is not im- 
possible. This in certain quarters seems to be contemplated, and possibly 
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may take place, if Mr. Webster remains Secretary of State, and Lord 
Palmerston retains his place in the British cabinet. 

Now we would most respectfully ask whence it comes that we are to 
be the second, or the bottle-holder, of universal Rebeldom*t Wherefore is 
it that our government should be ‘‘ anxious’ for the success of rebels, 
traitors, assassins, conspirators against God and man? The President 
either knows the principles and character of the European revolutionary 
party, or he does not. If he does not, he is inexcusably rash in espousing 
their cause, and expressing his official sympathy with them; if he does, 
as it is but decent respect to his official position to assume, then he knows 
that they are the common enemies of the human race, whose success 
would be the paralysis of religion, the destruction of civilization, the 
triumph of anarchy, and the return of barbarism. He must know this, 
and yet he gives them his official sanction, and goes to the extremest verge 
of prudence in their defence ! 

fn very deed are our statesmen mad? Do they not see the suicidal 
policy they are adopting? Is not our government a government of laws, 
and can it subsist if the government itself teaches its subjects that to 
break the laws is no crime, and that to conspire to overthrow the supreme 
authority of a state is an hervic virtue that should call forth the praise of 
senates and the applause of admiring nations? Is not treason a crime here 
as- well as in Naples, in Rome, in Austria, in Russia, and was not the 
government, at the very moment the President was expressing his sympa- 
thy with foreign traitors, prosecuting men in Pennsylvania for treason? 
And how will you be able to suppress treason at home if you declare it an 
heroic virtue abroad, and send out your public ships to import full cargoes 
of foreign traitors’ If the European radical may conspire to overthrow 
the government of his country for what he calls liberty, why may not the 
Free-Soiler conspire to resist your Fugitive Slave Law, and to prevent a 
poor runaway negro from being sent back to slavery? Why shall the 
former here in this country be greeted with a national salute, and the lat- 
ter with a halter?’ Think you the people of these States who detest negro 
slavery will long respect the authority of the Federal government, if that 
government through its chief proclaims its sympathy with those who con- 
spire against all laws, and declares itself the natural protector of the trai- 
tors and rebels of all lands? Do not flatter yourself that your own govern- 
ment is not attacked as well as that of Austria or Russia by these Red Re- 
publican conspirators. You know they publicly disdain our Republic, and 
declare it no better than a monarchy. ‘Their programme embraces the de- 
struction of both the American and the French republics, and their German 
confederates in this country have published the list of changes that are to 
be introduced here, — changes that would leave us scarcely the shadow of 
a government, and not the least conceivable security for person or property, 
for freedom of speech or freedom of conscience. The government, we 
must presume, knows this, and yet it takes the revolutionary movement 
under its special protection ! 

Then, again, we demand by what right the government protests against 
the supreme authority of a nation calling in a friendly power to assist it to 
put down a rebellion in its provinces, or among its subjects? If you have 
a right to protest, you have a right to go further and enforce your protest, 
if you choose ; and if you have a right to do that, the friendly power has 
no right to assist a neighbor to reduce his rebellious subjects to submission. 
Since when has a nation lost the right to ask the assistance of a friendly 
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power in quelling a rebellion in its dominions? Since when has it become 
contrary to the laws of nations for a friendly power to aid, at its request, 
a sovereign state struggling with its rebellious subjects? The laws of na- 
tions, indeed, as now interpreted, allow no intervention to prevent a nation 
from settling its constitution in its own way, save in the case of necessary 
self-defence ; but they do allow, even yet, a foreign nation to intervene, 
at the request of the sovereign authority, in a dispute between it and its 
rebellious subjects, and to aid it in putting them down by armed force. 
There is no law that forbids a sovereign from invoking the assistance of a 
neighboring state in enforcing his rights upon his own subjects, and none 
that forbids the state invoked from granting the assistance required. 

If the President refers simply to the first sort of intervention, the inter- 
vention to prevent an independent nation, that is, its supreme authority, 
from reforming or changing its institutions to suit itself, his declaration is 
idle bravado, for the sovereigns of Europe have neither intervened nor 
sliown any disposition to intervene in such a case, as witness France and 
Switzerland. If he refers to cases of the second sort, he is wrong in prin- 
ciple, and attacks the rights of sovereign nations. The cases of interven- 
tion that have recently occurred are those of Hungary and Rome. Hun- 
gary, or rather a portion of Hungary, rebelled against its sovereign, made 
war on the Austrian empire, to which it was in law inseparably united, 
and Austria invited Russia to assist her in reducing it to subjection, and 
Russia did so. Hungary was not an independent nation, was not a com- 
plete state. The union of Hungary and Austria is not a personal union, 
that is, the union of two mutually independent states under a common 
sovereign. ‘‘ The different states composing the Austrian monarchy,’ 
says Wheaton,* a respectable authority, ‘‘is a real union. The hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria, the-kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, and other states, are all indissolubly united 
under one sceptre, but with distinct fundamental laws and other political 
institutions.’’ Hungary had neither the right to make war on the empire 
nor to separate from the empire. She owed, and her troops swore, alle- 
giance, not merely to the king of Hungary, but to the emperor of Austria. 
She was a rebellious province, and the emperor had a right to reduce her 
to subjection, and the intervention of Russia was simply that of a friendly 
power, called in to aid him in enforcing his rights. The case of Rome, on 
received principles of international law, even without reference to the 
claims of the Pope as Head of the Church, was clearly within the rule. 
A set of foreigners, vagabonds, drove out the sovereign, and set up a gov- 
ernment of their own. At the request of the sovereign, France and the 
principal Catholic nations intervened, suppressed the usurping, or, if you 
please, the revolutionary government, and restored the legitimate sovereign 
to his rights. Here was no intervention of one nation, at its own motion, 
in the affairs of another, but an intervention, as in the case of Hungary, at 
the request and by the authorization of the supreme authority of the state. 
The President has unhappily overlooked, in his zeal for rebels and traitors, 
the well-settled law of nations. 

Moreover, the President is too one-sided; he allows intervention in 
favor of rebels. He protests against intervention in favor of the supreme 
authority of the state, but he does*hot protest against the intervention of 
the rebels of one country in aid of those of another. Poles, Germans, 
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Italians, Englishmen, and we know not but Frenchmen and Americans, 
intervened in favor of Hungarian rebels, and yet the President makes 
no complaint. Moreover, the President must be presumed to know thor- 
oughly the doctrines of his friends, for we cannot suppose he would press 
them to his official bosom as his dear and loving friends if not well ac- 
quainted with their principles. He knows, then, that they proclaim the 
Fraternity, the Solidarity, as Kossuth expresses it, of peoples. Now this 
means, in the doctrine of the sect, that revolutionists of all countries and 
nations make but one brotherhood, or are bound together in solido, all 
standing for each, and each for all. Wherever the standard of rebellion is 
raised, the people of all nations have the right, and are bound, to flock 
around it and aid their brothers. This is what is meant by the brother- 
hood or the solidarity of the peoples, and Kossuth, by his free use of the 
word solidarity in his speeches, shows that he has been initiated into the 
mysteries of the sect. The President is not fair. If he allows the revo- 
lutionists of one country to intervene to assist the rebels in another, he 
must allow, on the principle of fair play, the friends of law, order, religion, 
morality, and society, to intervene in favor of authority. 

The fact is, that our government and our people have adopted principles 
which are wholly indefensible, and have justly forfeited the respect of the civ- 
ilized world, and even of the very revolutionists it has favored. Almost the 
first thing Kossuth did on setting his foot on our shores was to show his 
contempt for our government, and to tell the people that they, not it, are 
sovereign. His first lesson to us was that of mobocracy, contempt for 
constituted authorities, and the right of rebellion. This was precisely as 
it should be, and we trust that the visit of this illustrious chief of Hum- 
bug will not be without its service to us. We have been so long vo- 
ciferating ‘‘ the sacred right of insurrection ’’ and ‘‘ the sovereignty of the 
people,”’ that we have without suspecting it wellnigh undermined the 
foundations of our own government, and made us in principle and almost 
in fact a nation of mobocrats. We have fallen to a fearful depth, and 
perhaps this new Genet will serve to recall us to the doctrines of Wash- 
ington, the Father of his Country. Already we see some symptoms of re- 
lenting on the part of the government, some indications that it is beginning 
to ask if it has not gone too far. Certain are we, that they who thought 
sympathy with foreign rebels and traitors would redound to their glory are 
doomed to be disappointed. We are sorry for Mr. Webster. He can 
never be President of the United States. e and our friends have hon- 
ored Mr. Fillmore for his firm stand in favor of the Union; but we can no’ 
longer contemplate his reélection as probable or as desirable. We may 
not, indeed, obtain a more worthy candidate, but we hope we may find one 
who is notin favor of an alliance with England for disturbing and revolu- 
tionizing every state that respects the Church of God. In a Presidential 
election no party can afford to lose the Catholic vote, and no party in favor 
of the ‘* Anglo-Saxon alliance ”’ can obtain that vote. We can support no 
man who does not give us assurances of his loyalty to the Union, and his 
respect for the rights of foreign nations. But if we must, after all, take a 
candidate of radical tendencies, we say, let him be a natural-born Radical, 
not a Whig turned Radical and Red Republican for the occasion. 

As for Kossuth, we care not for him. ” He is not the man, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, to make any lasting impression upon Yankees. He is 
eloquent and clever, and, like all our modern revolutionists, has a great com- 
mand of words, vulgarly termed ‘‘ the gift of the gab’’; but he is not a 
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man of the higher order of intellect. He lacks the ingredient of downright 
honesty of purpose, has too much to say of himself, and wears his princi- 
ples quite too loosely. He will not elect our next President, nor induce 
us to engage in a war with either Austria or Russia. We shall have a 
good time with him, feast ourselves, have our own jollification, let him 
laugh a little at us in his sleeve while we laugh a good deal at him in ours, 
and then — cast him off. 


2. History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the War of the North Ameri- 
can Tribes against the English Colonists after the Conquest of Cina la. 
By Francis Parkman, Jr. Boston: Little & Brown. 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 630. 


We regret that our limits do not at present permit us to speak of this 
work at the length its real merits demand. The title of the work does not 
give to the mass of the present generation of our people a true notion of 
its real character, for very few of them have any recollection of the great 
Indian chief Pontiac, and most of them, in seeing announced a ‘‘ History 
of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,’’ will very likely regard it as a history of 
some conspiracy against a railroad, a bank, or to get money under false 
pretences, which may have been detected in the village of Pontiac in 
Michigan. Very few of them will suspect that it is a history of one of the 
greatest and most distinguished Indian chiefs who ever warred against the 
English in North America, and of the best concerted and most formidable 
Indian war recorded in our annals, —in fact, of the last desperate effort 
made by the Indian tribes to check the advance of the English colonists, 
and to preserve themselves from utter extinction before the continued ag- 
gressions of our Anglo-Saxon fathers. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded Mr. Parkman for the fidelity and 
pains with which he has collected authentic materials for his volume, or 
for the rare felicity with which he has worked them into one of the most 
truly historical volumes which has issued from the American press. He 
has a true historical genius, and deserves a place in the same class with 
Bancroft and Prescott. His style is richer, more animated and varied, than 
Prescott’s, and less artificial and more flexible, as well as more dignified, 
than Bancroft’s. Mr. Parkman has studied the Indian character, not 
merely in the narratives left us by our Puritan ancestors, or in the high- 
wrought romances of Cooper, but also in the Indian’s own village and 
wigwam ; and we can safely say, that he has very justly appreciated it, 
more justly than any other American writer we are acquainted with. 

Mr. Parkman is not a Catholic, and cannot be expected to do justice to 
the motives or to the results of the labors of Catholic missionaries among 
the Indians ; but he appears to have aimed to be fair and impartial, and is 
as little offensive as any one can be who writes of them from the humani- 
tarian point of view, with no conception of the grace of God or a super- 
natural religion. With his scepticism as to the capabilities of the Indian 
for civilization, and his doctrine that it is idle to attempt to convert the In- 
dian from Paganism and incorporate him into the Christian family, we of 
course have no sympathy. A few things of this sort detract greatly from 
the religion and judgment of the author; but in the really historical por- 
tions of his work he has been eminently successful, and we recommend it 
as a work of research, and of deep and tragic interest, 
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3. The Catholic Offering : a Gift-Book for ail Seasons, containing a Serics 
of Pieces in Prose and Verse, for different Parts of the Year. By the 
Right Reverend Witt1am Watsn, D. D., Bishop of Halifax. New 
York: Dunigan & Brother. 1852. 12mo. pp. 550. 


Tue publishers deserve high praise for presenting us here a volume 
which, for illustrations, letter-press, and binding, is unsurpassed by any of 
the fashionable annuals of the country. They appear to have spared no 
pains or expense to furnish a suitable ‘‘ Gift-Book”’ for the holidays, or 
any season of the year, and with eminent success. As to the series 
of pieces in prose and verse, the name of the Right Reverend author 
is a higher recommendation than any thing we could say in their praise. 
There can be no doubt that the Catholic Offering will be a favorite, and 
meet with ample patronage. 

The author of this work, well known for his literary taste and elegance 
as a writer, is a native of Ireland; and this reminds us that we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to that island, which we have now the opportunity of ac- 
knowledging:by contributing of our means to found the Irish Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin. ‘This University was suggested and urged by the Holy 
Father, is approved by the Irish hierarchy, and commended by our own 
prelates. It is what has long been wanted in Ireland, and we can conceive 
nothing more likely to benefit that oppressed country than a truly Catholic 
University, that shall train up men able and willing to vindicate her rights 
and interests in every walk of life, especially in the Imperial Parliament. 
These are times when a well-educated Catholic laity is highly necessary 
in all Catholic countries, and especially in Ireland ; for the great contro- 
versies of the day, to no small extent, have to be carried on in Parliaments, 
or public meetings, and are mixed up with secular matters or the rights and 
duties of the secular order. Intimately connected as we are with the peo- 
ple of Ireland, the University cannot fail to have great importance for this 
country, and Catholics here can have hardly less interest in supporting it 
than Catholics in Ireland and Great Britain. We hope the collectors in its 
behalf now in the country will meet a liberal reception, and be able to 
send home substantial proofs of our American gratitude to Ireland. 


*,* We send out the first number of the ninth volume of our Review, 
the eighth since it became devoted to the exposition and defence of » 
Catholic truth, and we cannot let the occasion pass without expressing 
our gratitude to the public for the liberal encouragement we have received. 
The character of the Review, whatever it is, we~suppose is by this time 
pretty well established, and we have every reason to suppose that it meets 
the general approbation of our Catholic community. Its hates course may 
be judged from the past. -We cannot hope to make it more worthy of pub- 
lic support, and we shall do our best that it shall not be less worthy. We 
hope it will retain its present friends, and if it does, we shall feel quite at 
our ease. Its circulation is not absolutely large, but is larger than we 
could expect for a periodical of the sort, and is sufficient to sustain it com- 
fortably. We have no complaints to make, and no pledges but to plod on 
as we have been doing the last seven years. We feel every day that a 
sort of personal intimacy is growing up between us and our readers, and 
we take the liberty to greet them all with the hearty wish of a Happy 
New Year. 


